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Powell, Richard The Soldier 
Scribner. Nov. 11, 1960. 376p. $4.50. (IIb) 

The Soldier opens in August, 1942, in a C-46 carrying 
to the headquarters of the Lower Pacific Command at 
Port Solo, Zoanga, Lt. Col. Bill Farralon and five 
WACs, one of them an officer. The Command, 
geographically and historically fictitious, is unusual in 
that it is already, a few months after the onset of war, 
dozing away, fighting a perimeter reconnaissance battle 
on the main island, fighting a forgotten retreat on near- 
by Moon Island, and, having planned for it although 
without its cooperation or authority, a navally directed 
assault on Rotai, another island of the group. But the 
Command has no troops, interest, or intent. All its 
members, from commanding general McGuire on 
down, know that it is forgotten by the Supreme Com- 
manders. 

Farralon also unusual in that, a career regular, 
though non-Academy officer, he is being banished to 
Staff Intelligence of this command because of his leav- 
ing, under orders, a small island which he had com- 
manded just before the first Japanese assault which 
took the island. And the Wacs, under Lt. Claire Pat- 
rick, are unusual in that they are the first of the 
Women’s Corps to be assigned to a combat command, 
(the author admits that his date for this event is his- 
torically premature). 

Farrallon, born an “army brat,” had always wanted to 
be a general. His eclipse, so early in the war, seems to 
foreordain him to insignificance and failure. This reali- 
zation, through a small episode, provides for him the 
spur to renewed progress. On arrival on Zoanga he 
finds that the unwanted Wacs have no private facilities 
at the airfield and, thinking that he cannot hurt him- 
self, he reverses a sign marked “Generals” and with a 
stroke of his pen turns the latrine into one for the 
ladies. Almost immediately Farralon finds that his 
eccentric commanding-general distrusts him for his re- 
cent past and that his immediate superior in G-2 is 
Col. “Reb” Taylor who, because of Farralon’s umpir- 
ing, had failed for promotion years earlier in Louisiana 
war games. 

Soon, during a weird personal reconnaissance by Gen- 
eral McGuire, Farralon somewhat rehabilitates himself 
and begins the formation of a personal legend by tossing 
a grenade into a Japanese machinegun nest. But for 
further punishment and for testing, he is sent as liaison 
officer to the Navy for the operation of evacuating the 
beaten troops from Moon Island. By seizing oppor- 
tunity and cutting himself off from Zoanga authority, 
Farrallon turns the evacuation into a rout of the enemy. 
Then, as chief of staff to McGuire, he assists in the 
seizure of Rotai, routing also the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the process. He becomes McGuire’s faithful 
right hand in an area built up by his own “public-rela- 
tions prone” personality into a “Great Area.” Ultimate 
brilliant conquest of the mainland of Zoanga makes 
Farrallon, now a major-general, the choice for Army 
commander under MacArthur. 


Of course, interspersed with these rehabilitation and 
progress scenes are those which flash back to Farralon’s 
early years, to tell how he got this way and why he has 
a psychological problem; and those of personal emotion 
involving the WAC officer, Claire Patrick, who does 
not seriously go to bed with Farralon until after the 
Rotai triumph; but after that, can’t get out of it. 
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The problem of Claire, (which obviously occurred to 
few officers in the war), becomes the source of the ulti. 
mate, climactic choice of this novel: Should Farralon, 
married (with a high legislative connection), leave 
Claire behind to go on to great things with MacArthur, 
or stagnate with her in “true love” on the again victori- 
ously drowsing isle of Zcanga? He goes; but “it has 
been Love!” 


The Soldier is refreshing in two ways: First, it is the 
success story of a man who has the flair to command 
in the military field; second, there are no villains. The 
officers, generals included, and the soldiers are por. 
trayed as people much like what they are; and thus js 
antidotal to a host of volumes which turn all men in 
uniform, especially in war, into Freudian mutants. It 
is, moreover, skillfully constructed; the plot has veri. 
similitude, the pace is rapid, and the style is simple 
and clear adapted to the movement of events. Char- 
acterization is professionally handled, too; the develop- 
ment of the Pattonesque Farralon, of General Me 
Guire, of Baylor and of several minor military figures 
is worthy of Cozzens. The manipulated WAC element 
of the plot, apart from its injection of two or three 
otherwise impossible sex scenes into the story, is im- 
plausible because, in this man’s career, the greatest 
choice would not have depended on the possibility of 
leaving Lt. Patrick behind forever; more likely, had 
Farrallon been more completely explored against the 
background of his own mores, he could have been ex- 
pected to return to Claire after the war, not to maintain 
an appearance of advantageous marriage to his wife. 


The Soldier may be suitable for adults who are looking 
for intelligently adventurous entertainment; but it can 
have no significance for the student. 

. Clinton J. Maguire 


* * &* 


Taylor, Winchcombe Ram 


St. Martin’s. Nov. 2, 1960. 463p. $5.95. (IIb) 

Historical novels, to be worth their salt, must deepen 
knowledge of fact and tradition. For that reason they 
are challenging tasks that require broad reading, exact 
research, good perception of human nature. Mr. Taylor 
catalogues for us his research, by way of foreword to his 
book, and it is admirable. But, has he not merely 
strung together the beads of historical happenings to 
make up a glowing, eye catching piece, without depth 
—and often for the long 463 pages, without interest? 
Ram is not intended to depict the life of a typical 18th 
century man, since birth and environment involve him 
in more adventures than were the lot of most of his 
real contemporaries. The background is authentic. 
Alexander Hume in Bengal; settlers of the Georgia 
Colony; Private Tom Faucett who shot General Brad- 
dock—all were actual persons. Yet at the end of this 
story, I do not feel closer to these men than I am when 
meeting them in history. In fact my mind questions 
the way they are drawn: too much of a single style. It 
is difficult in these pages to discover an outstanding, 
solid character with generosity and high purpose in his 
veins. Perhaps Brian O’Duane, alias Del Lago, an 
exiled officer in the French and Spanish services, and 
Ram’s true but practically unknown father, comes 
closest. He is far from being central to the story. His 
tragic presence hovers, Sophocles-like, over the action 
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until the final confrontation. So the problem of this 
hook, and many like it, remains. Can a great story be 
woven about vast scenes, bloody battles, continents, 
peoples, customs, without solid character formation. I 
think not. The frontispiece announces Ram as “The 
tale of one Ramillies Anstruther (1704-55), who was 
found on a battlefield, served under Duke Marlborough 
in Flanders and Prince Eugene in Hungary; was a gen- 
eral in Hindustan and a Nabob in London, was a con- 
demned murderer in Newgate Gaol, and a settler in 
Georgia Colony, and who perished through the errors 
of General Braddock on the Monongahela river in the 
province of Pennsylvania; together with intimate details 
of his loves and amours with Carla, Chanda the temple 
whore, Lucinda, Erinne and other delectable females.” 
The adult reader will have to wonder with me if the 
author is not overly taken up with undressing these 
delectable females and dumping them over-frequently 
in strange beds. Even for the story teller, nobility is 
important. I do not find enough in this long account 
of historical matter. 


Four books outline the story and through the colorings 
of coats describe Ram’s career. In 1706 his mother was 
killed; the child rescued by Dick Anstruther, after the 
carnage of Ramillies, Marlborough’s victory over the 
French. The true father of Ram misses son and wife 
in the battle and the foster father chooses the name of 
the battle for his new found son. Ram waxes strong 
and later sees his real father slay his foster father. 
Vengeance against Brian burns through his life until the 


‘ fnal, fatal meeting. 


Dick Anstruther, foster father, is not much of a moral 
man. Few in the book are, so that sex is ijaid on 
thickly. As a child Ram grows up with Carla, the 
daughter of a camp follower. Carla introduces Ram 
to a full sex life in a scene which drips with too much 
ecstacy for that sort of thing. In fact Ram’s virility and 
charm with the ladies throughout the book is on the in- 
credible side. 


As a general in Hindustan, Ram wins fame and fortune, 
teaching troops there the tactics of European dragoon 
warfare. The color of the East is authentic and rather 
interesting; the love play of the women, overdrawn. 
Back in London as a wealthy man he squanders fortune 
and discovers one day his true father, now with a Span- 
ish daughter. To incite this Del Lago to fight Ram 
seduces his pious daughter, gets her with child. Cir- 
cumstances prevent the desired revenge battle. Finally 
America and General Oglethorpe call him to a Georgia 
colony. Since wives are useful there he marries a 
seemingly lovely girl whose modesty turns to vinegar 
with the knowledge that she is unfaithful and that her 
child is not her husband’s. 


At last in the new land he has the meeting with his 
father and the desired battle. Only during it does he 
tealize true identity and that the girl he has seduced is, 
finally, true love. It gets complicated, as you can see, 
but for 463 pages there is time enough to unravel and 
decipher. You will have guessed much of the plot de- 
velopment long before it reaches climax since the situa- 
tions are often contrived. 

It would have made better reading to work on a smaller 
Canvas to give us reality along with the bright colors; 
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instead of this mighty panorama of events that in the 
end lacks substance. 
Eugene J. Linehan, S.J., 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


* F » 


Rab, Gusztav Journey Into the Blue 
Pantheon. Oct. 31,1960. 381p. $4.95. (Ila) 


In this novel, translated last year from the Hungarian 
into French and translated into English by Peter Green, 
Gusztav Rab gives us a picture of the Hungary he knows 
and, finding life there impossible, has abandoned for a 
life in France. Oné reads it for the picture it presents 
of Hungary today under Soviet domination, but, more 
importantly, for the story it tells of a proud man who 
both suffers and sees suffering and through his immer- 
sion in the sufferings of common humanity saves his 
soul, 


This man is Akos Balazs, a typical aristocrat of the old 
Hungary—acutely conscious of his rank, faithful to his 
obligations, aloof, and proud. Under the old regime a 
Privy Councillor, a landowner, and member of an old 
and much-respected family, Akos Balazs now is consid- 
ered an enemy of the state, slated for deportation along 
with thousands of others regarded as dangerous to the 
new order of things. 


Deprived of his rank and familial estate, Akos, now 
sixty-five, sits at a sidewalk cafe in Budapest in the eve- 
ning, plays cards if his friends appear (two do not: 
they have been sent into exile), and later, at home, 
awaits each night the expected summons to pack up 
and be gone. At last it comes; he goes; all is changed, 
but life continues as Akos slowly finds new values in 
life amid terror, hatred, and despair. 


For in the region of exile, the desolate, dusty, dry region 
of Tiszapocs, these qualities exist in their fullest. Hate, 
a major motif in this work, is seen most clearly not in 
the oppressed but in the oppressors, the upholders of 
the new order. Gabor Dolgos, the police chief once 
imprisoned by the Nazis as a Jew and allowed by acci- 
dent to live, finds himself “condemned to life in an 
eternal private hell of revenge” as he searches for those 
who condemned his family to death. Mrs. Bacso, now 
President of the local commune but formerly a cham- 
bermaid in an aristocratic household, can never forget 
her hate of the aristocracy. The moral that hate both 
corrupts and destroys is inescapable; the corollary that 
love and pity are constructive and redeeming forces 
looms more importantly, however, at the last. 

The dispossessed themselves react in various ways to 
their fate. Some, like Mrs. Windelband, bring with 
them into exile the pettinesses which marked them in 
the great world outside and continue their fight for 
“position”; others, like Paula Lazar, find strength and 
consolation through simple trust in God’s providence. 
Symbolically enough, Donat Jamborka, the lepidopter- 
ist, seeks (and finds) beautiful butterflies in this color- 
less region. On the periphery of this society moves the 
parish priest, careful not to offend the powers that be 
in a state with no friendliness for the Church and its 
mission, where no man’s life is secure. 

“All my life,” says Akos one day to Paula, “I never 
dreamed I would end up in hell: in Tiszapocs.” Hell- 
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like though it may be, this region provides the means 
for Akos’ moral purgation. Curiously enough, the salva- 
tion of the once-proud aristocrat comes about, in a fash- 
ion reminiscent of Graham Greene, indirectly through 
the major sin of his life, an adultery committed some 
thirty years before. In this we find a reassurance that 
God indeed moves mysteriously. Pertinent here is the 
quotation that figures in another episode of the book: 
“The Lord is with those that are of troubled heart, and 
shall save the humble in spirit.” Akos pleading for the 
poor and oppressed before Madame President and Akos 
as he appears in the book’s final pages represents an 
almost miraculous change from the Akos of the street 
cafe in Budapest whom we meet at the beginning. 


This is not a swift-emoving story. It is, however, a novel 
of considerable power. Mr. Rab builds his main char- 
acter carefully—how carefully, one perhaps appreciates 
the more fully when he has finished the book and re- 
reads the opening section. The hints of past action con. 
tained there are picked up later; nothing is wasted as 
past, present, and future come together in the final 
pages, completing the study of a fictional man whose 
suffering in the Hungary of our day, perhaps paral- 
leled in actuality, lifts him at last above country and 


time. 
John S. Phillipson, Ph.D., 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Wilson, John Rowan The Double Blind 
Doubleday. Oct. 21,1960. 286p. $3.95. (I) 

The reader of American novels must wonder at times 
whether he will ever meet Catholic characters who are 
midway between the poles of virtue and vice. Must 
every character be either a Studs Lonigan or a Mr. Blue? 
More disturbing, is this stereotyping traceable to the im- 
maturity of the American Catholic reader or to the 
timidity of the American writer? 


John Rowan Wilson’s The Double Blind is yet another 
example of the British talent for presenting (and, pre- 
sumably, for accepting) characters who are both Cath- 
olic and imperfect, though not damned. But having 
said this, there is little else to be said for them as fic- 
tional characters. The Catholic background of the two 
leading characters serves to heighten the tension ap- 
proaching the climax of the story, but only because a 
key figure in the last quarter of the novel is a deter- 
mined Jesuit priest. There is a disturbing flatness to the 
characters and one tends to doubt the complexity as- 
cribed to them by the protagonist. 


A compelling story, extremely well plotted, Wilson’s 
third novel should enjoy considerable success in spite 
of the weakness of the characterization. A young doctor 
from the British Health Ministry is sent to a small 
island off the African coast to observe an experiment 
being conducted by a former classmate. The inocula- 
tion of native ,‘volunteers” is taking place under the 
double blind of the title—neither doctor nor patient 
will know for months whether any given injection is the 
experimental vaccine or merely distilled water. It is 
hoped that the vaccine will prevent an endemic form 
of encephalitis, but when two of those inoculated die, 
the local priest demands an end to the experiment. 


Best SELLER 


When the observer from London discovers that his 
classmate’s wife whom he has long loved, is aware that 
she married the wrong man, Wilson has present all the 
elements he needs for an exciting climax. 


To the reader who is more interested in story and action 
than in character, this novel is confidently recom. 
mended. 

James A. Gilchrist, 

St. John College, 

Cleveland, Ohio 


*s * *& 


Boulle, Pierre A Noble Profession 
Vanguard. Oct. 21,1960. 225p. $3.95. (1) 


The Noble Profession of Mr. Boulle’s title is espionage, 
Lieutenant Cousin, his hero, if so despicable a character 
could be called a hero, was a successful novelist and 
literary critic, respected in all the intellectual circles 
of Paris, when World War II propelled him into the 
regular French Army. Cousin saw himself in heroic 
terms and seized the opportunity to escape from the 
dangerous debacle of Nazi France to De Gaulle’s army 
in London. His escape is made possible by a matter-of- 
fact corporal and his sister. In England, because he is 
afraid, and because he feels that he is too much a 
gentleman for regular army duty, Cousin volunteers to 
return to France to work behind the enemy lines. Bya 
trick of fate, the unimaginative peasant, Morvan, who 
had helped Cousin to escape from France, is assigned to 
be his assistant on the first espionage mission. 


Boulle reveals Cousin’s story of posturing, cowardice 
and deceit through the eyes of two British psychiatrists 
who are assigned the duty of estimating his potential 
loyalty under pressure of possible torture and death. 


A Noble Profession, with typical French irony, explores 
the often ignoble springs of courage and heroism. That 
excessive gestures of bravery often arise from excessive 
fear and delusions of grandeur is of course a truism. 
Boulle’s further implication that the intellectual is by 
virtue of his superior reason and imagination, almost 
certainly unstable of character, is a more disturbing con- 
clusion. One hopes that Boulle is wrong. 


His own World War II background as a fighter for the 
Free French Forces in Singapore, as a guerilla infiltrated 
behind enemy lines in Indo-China, and as an officer in 
the Special Force in Calcutta, gives him authority to 
write about the “Noble Profession.” One cannot be 
sure that his more recent experience as a respected 
French novelist and intellectual does not give him cor- 
responding authority for his harsh judgement of the in- 
tellectual. Boulle himself would probably disclaim any 
too general conclusions from his simple account of one 
despicable traitor. 

Genevieve Casey, 

Detroit, Michigan 


* * * 


Ashton-Warner, Sylvia Incense to Idols 
Simon and Schuster. Oct. 31, 1960. 312p. $3.95. (Ill) 


Readers of Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s new novel will find 
themselves for an unconscionably long time in the com 
pany of Germaine de Beauvais, a merry widow from 
Paris, who has taken up her abode in some nameless 
city of New Zealand ostensibly to study music. 

tween lessons the lady devotes herself whole-heartedly 
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to the study of men. Germaine’s talent for music may 
be just ordinary but she does know the score when it 
comes to men. Her special qualifications for the fem- 
me fatale role are given in precise detail. She has an 
ample supply of money. She has youth and comeliness, 
hair and eyes (indigo blue) being especially note- 
worthy. Her clothes are sensational. Her perfume, 
which she calls Strontium Ninety, has a devastating 
olfactory effect. Among her conquests are the music 
teacher, Doctor John, her physician, a drunk man, a 
magistrate, a business man who proposes marriage in 
yiew of his wife’s serious illness, and one or two others. 
It is, however, a clergyman of the town who has first 
place in Germaine’s affections. Pastor Guymer is not a 
handsome man but he has a compelling voice and Ger- 
maine, drawn more by the sound of his words than the 
sense of them, regularly attends his church. Fortified 
by as many as four rockets (cocktails) she takes a seat 
beneath the pulpit and hopes to discomfit the preacher 
by her glamorous presence and by the fallout from 
Strontium Ninety. She is, of course, not a believer. 
She is a worshipper of Baal and burns incense to idols. 
But eventually the minister’s ringing denunciations 
filter through and she realizes that the preacher’s wrath 
is directed against her special brand of idolatry. For 
all that Pastor Guymer is not insensible of the French- 
woman’s charms. He does visit her in her home; he 
does walk with her in the woods; he does kiss her. But 
in the end, in spite of all, he denounces her. Despite 
the frank invitation to love, the indigo blue eyes, the 
Chinese gown, and the paralyzing effects of Strontium 


‘ Ninety the minister says, “Anyway, bless you,” and gets 


back to church. Incense to Idols is not a great novel 
but it certainly is a superior one. The stream of con- 
sciousness type of narration is effectively managed, al- 
though sooner or later one must tire of Germaine’s 
rather vapid reflections. There is a strong undercur- 
rent of humor. In fact, Germaine is essentially a comic 
character. She spends so much time getting ready for 
her role of temptress that her lovers generally find her 
unprepared. Her usual response to their most fervent 
encomiums is, “I beg your pardon—what were you 
saying?” 

One gets a favorable impression of novelist Ashton- 
Warner’s literary talent but the idea persists that it 
ought to be employed on some worthier theme. 


James P. McDonough, 
St. John College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


Dodson, Kenneth The China Pirates 
little, Brown. Oct. 26, 1960. 227p. $3.95. (1) 


Felix Morrow was one of the most colorful characters in 
Shanghai in the 1930s, and was easily identified any- 
where along the China coast by the bracelets that he 
always wore. He had been an adventurer in his early 
years, but had settled down after his marriage to a 
wealthy woman. But when he learned that the Manila, 
a 20,000-ton ship of the American-Asiatic line, was to 
leave shortly for the United States with a valuable 
cargo of gold and silver he conceived the plan of rob- 
bing it on the high seas. 

Piracy was not uncommon in Chinese waters at that 
time. But to attempt it on a ship of this size seemed 
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like the height of absurdity and recklessness. Yet cer- 
tain things were in Morrow’s favor. As superintendent 
of the stevedores he could easily conceal some men on 
the vessel and have others hired as bona-fide members 
of the crew. He was moreover a personal friend of the 
Manila’s skipper, Captain Jack Baxter, and thus could 
direct all the operations of the robbery without arousing 
any suspicion. But to complete the element of surprise, 
upon which the success of his plan depended, he 
needed an officer to pilot the ship to the place where 
his “junks” would be waiting for the transfer of the gold 
and silver. Young Ted Applegate seemed to be the 
most promising prospect, and Morrow knowing his love 
for Vera Belkin hoped to win him over through her. 


Vera Belkin belonged to a family of White Russians 
that had come to Shanghai after the Bolsehviks had 
overthrown the government of the Czar. She was only 
six at the time and thus had never known the simple 
joys of a normal childhood. As she grew older she 
developed an inordinate craving for money and the 
pleasures and clothes that it could buy. Hence she 
was quite receptive to Morrow’s scheme especially when 
she heard of the share of the stolen money that she and 
Ted would receive. But, to make absolutely certain, 
Morrow threatened to report her to the police for some 
jewelry that she had recently stolen and sold if Ted 
did not cooperate. Ted wrestled long with his con- 
science but at last his love for Vera triumphed, and 
Morrow had him sign an agreement that made him one 
of the conspirators. 


When the Manila finally sailed Ted was amazed to 
find Vera on board, for he had explicitly warned her 
to remain in Shanghai until his return. But Morrow 
was always a step ahead of him, and forced her to come 
along, ostensibly as a companion to his wife, but mainly 
to keep Ted in line. Thus Cuttlefish had removed, so 
he thought, every foreseeable obstacle. The robbery 
would proceed like clock-work at the time and place 
appointed. and before the authorities in Shanghai 
learned of what had happened the pirates would be 
beyond the reach of pursuit. But he overlooked Captain 
Jack. Though seventy-two years old he inspired his 
officers and many of the crew to fight the pirates. When 
the smoke of battle had cleared Morrow, his wife and 
Vera were dead, while a British destroyer quickly cap- 
tured the junks into which the cases with the money 
had been loaded. 

Kenneth Dodson, a former merchant marine officer on 
ships in the Orient, has written some unforgettable 
scenes of the Shanghai waterfront in 1934. One of the 
best is about the poverty-striken people in the bumboats 
that followed the Manila as it steamed out of the 
harbor, begging piteously for the garbage on board. In 
addition he has written a sea-story so exciting that its 
final outcome is not known until the last line on the 


last page. 
Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


x = * 


Holt, Victoria Mistress of Mellyn 
Doubleday. Sept. 9,1960. 334p. $3.95. (IIb) 

The title of this first novel suggests the melodramatic 
climate in which it is cast, as well as the trend of action 
to be expected from its plot. However, old and con- 
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trived though the essence of the story may be, the 
author’s clarity of style and skill in sustaining suspense 
make it acceptable to the modern reader. Told in 
first-person narrative style, events are seen through the 
eyes of Martha Leigh. Characterization leaves a little 
to be desired. The reader never quite penetrates the 
depths of motive and idea as might have been expected 
in a novel of this kind. But this is due to subordination 
of personality to action throughout the entire story. 
The author’s chief talent is revealed in those descriptive 
passages that make the Cornish scene, outdoors and 
inside, come alive. 


The plot progresses from Martha’s arrival at Mount 
Mellyn, a Cornish country seat some time during the 
last century. Here Martha assumes charge of Alvean, 
motherless daughter of Connan TreMellyn. TreMellyn’s 
lack of interest in the child has developed in her a 
behaviour problem that few previous governesses could 
conquer. Martha recognizes the crux of the difficulty 
and sets out to improve relations between the two. 
This involves opposition from Alvean but Martha’s 
determination gradually wins her co-operation. Her 
program is approved by Celestine Nansellock of nearby 
Mount Widden who dotes on the daughter of her dead 
friend Alice TreMellyn. Peter Nansellock, her brother, 
stirs Martha’s imagination when he warns her of diffi- 
culties ahead, but not her blood when he offers her 
marriage. The ghost of Alvean’s mother seems to 
haunt the rooms and halls of the castle-like residence; 
the sea moans her name. The ever-mounting mystery 
of her demise increases for the reader as Martha un- 
covers one clue after another to point to a tragedy of 
a different sort than that already promoted by local 
gossip which would have had Alice killed in a train 
accident while running away with Geoffrey, another of 
the Nansellocks. Martha’s investigation reveals the 
cause of TreMellyn’s indifference towards Alvean; the 
frustration of Alice’s life; and leads her finally through 
the actions of the bewildered Géillyflower, retarded 
grand-daughter of the housekeeper Mrs. Polgrey, to 
solve the puzzle. The finger of suspicion points in turn 
at the Nansellocks, Connan TreMellyn and his mistress 
Lady Treslyn. Martha’s life is repeatedly threatened 
before the story’s dramatic climax is reached. For a 
time the liaison between TreMellyn and his paramour 
forebodes ill prospect for her growing regard for the 
master. The relationship between TreMellyn and the 
beautiful ex-actress is condoned by the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of his life. The culprit is finally brought to 
light, peace is restored to Mount Mellyn and Martha 
Leigh remains to preside over more than the education 
of Alvean as its legitimate mistress. 


Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


zs * ® 


Cordell, Alexander Robe of Honour 
Doubleday. Oct. 7, 1960. 384p. $4.50. (IIb) 

Jethro Mortymer, his sister, mother, and sister-in-law 
come from the Monmouthshire Top Towns to live at 
a farm at Cae White. Grandfather—commonly known 
as Grandfer—owns the farm but spends most of his 
time sleeping and drinking. Jethro and Morfydd, his 
sister, go to work in near-by mines, and Jethro falls in 
love with Tessa Lloyd Parry, the Squire’s daughter. 
Tessa, however, dies prematurely, and Jethro develops 
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a love for his sister-in-law, Mari. Mari’s husband has 
been transported for rebellious activities. Jethro enjoys 
the countryside, reaps the harvest on the farm, beats 
the huge Justin Slaughterer on two occasions, and par. 
ticipates in the Rebecca movement. The Rebeccas are 
groups of farmers and laborers who disguise themselves 
as women and ride through the night, vigilante fashion, 
Orginally this mob was primarily a Nonconformist re. 
ligious group who horsewhipped adulterers and paraded 
them through the countryside. During most of this 
novel the Rebeccas burn tollgates and destroy toll. 
houses. The gates have been placed along the roads 
by the gentry in order to extract money from the poor, 
Indeed, Wales is not a happy place. The poor increase 
in number; people fill the workhouses; the Poor Law 
the Corn Levy and similar restrictions injure the popu. 
lace. The farmers find it difficult to survive, and the 
landlords are overbearing and dishonest. The Rebec. 
cas prove so successful that troops are sent to the area, 
The troops are effective. Soon there are informers and 
arrests. Jethro himself must fight for his life against a 
soldier who pursues him. He knocks the trooper un- 
conscious; the soldier is later found dead. Morfydd is 
killed in a mine disaster, although Jethro tries to rescue 
her. Meantime, further developments are taking place. 
Grandfer falls into a peat bog and drowns.  Jethro’s 
mother marries a second time. News is brought that 
Mari’s husband has died. She is ready to return 
Jethro’s love but disapproves of his Rebecca activities, 
Eventually, she decides not to marry him. Jethro flees 
the soldiers who are seeking him and boards a ship 
sailing for America. 


The good and the bad of this novel are easily told. As 
a story it is too simple, too predictable, and too youth- 
ful. It reminds of adventure stories one would read 
and enjoy at age thirteen. Yet style is another matter. 
Tom Swift and Peewee Harris join hands with Law- 
rence Durrell. Mr. Cordell’s style is in the best roman- 
tic tradition. It is lush, lavish, bardic, picturesque, 
melodic, lovely to see, and lovely to listen to. In addi- 
tion to the words Welsh terrier and Welsh rarebit, the 
phrase “Welsh style” should be included in our lan- 
guage. “Welsh style” is a beautiful singing movement, 
and this novel possesses it to the full. In fact, “Welsh 
style” places this book on the favorable side of the 


scale. 
Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
St. John’s University, 
New York City, New York 
x * *& 
Hunt, Todd Anastasia Schult: 


Doubleday. Oct. 21, 1960. 164p. $2.95. (IIb) 


Last year Todd Hunt was graduated from the Univer 
sity of Minnesota with honors. A big man on campus, 
he was president of his fraternity and editor both of 
the campus daily and of Fester, a humor magazine de- 
signed to “make the whole campus sore.” In addition 
to all this, the young man from Saint Paul found time 
to write Anastasia Schultz, “a ridiculous novel about 
two beatnik girls in college.” 

Annie Schultz, a wholesome, naive youngster from 
Worthington, (the turkey capital of the world), be 
lieves a college education is the key to a full and happy 
life. As a freshman at the University of Minnesote 
she is fully prepared to cope with traditional educa 
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tional disciplines and ordinary patterns of social life. 
However, strictly by chance, she draws Peggy Kern as 
a roommate. Peggy, a freshman for the third time 
around, is a member in good standing of the beatnik 
“ingroup.” Before Annie can say esoteric her name 
has become Anastasia and she is being initiated into 
the mysteries of bongos, leotards, bagels, espresso and 
Moussorgsky. When dormitory life begins to pall, the 
girls rent space above a diner and soon their pad is 
the rendezvous for bearded beats. Under Peggy’s tutel- 
age Anastasia learns to express her inner self through 
creative dance, to listen in rapt wonder to poetry about 
the fruit fly, to “riverbank” with poise and finesse and 
to fail her university courses with consummate ease. 
The book ends with Peggy, still a freshman, concentrat- 
ing on bull fights and dreamy Latins at the University 
of Mexico while Anne happily bustles around her hus- 
band’s turkey farm. 

Needless to say, no university campus even remotely 
resembles Mr. Hunt’s brainchild. Although his writing 
is uneven and at times repetitious, the author reveals a 
keen awareness of his contemporary world and com- 
ments upon it with flashes of insight and satiric humor. 
For example, Professor Heath greets his English I class 
with this announcement: “Now then, it is essential that 
we get to know one another, all 764 of us.” However, 
Mr. Hunt also can be incredibly heavy-handed and 
even downright dull. A group of students planning a 
campus frolic comes up with this bit of dialogue: 


“We'll go along and talk about the songs,” said Peg 


- “Oh, have Hart.” 


“Rodger.” 

Perhaps Anastasia Schultz could have been a devastat- 
ing essay or a fascinating short story but, in attempting 
to stretch his limited material into a novel, the young 
man from Minnesota runs out of gas a long way from 


home. 

as Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


zs * * 


Dohrman, Richard For Innocents Only 
Houghton, Mifflin. Oct. 19, 1960. 471p. $4.75. (III) 

For the benefit of the unsuspecting who may still place 
some stock in jacket blurbs, let it be understood from 
the outset that For Innocents Only is neither for inno- 
cents only, nor is it about them. Many qualities the 
characters in this verbose modern drawing-room novel 
may possess, but one would be hardpressed, indeed, to 
count innocence among them. For the most part they 
comprise an undistinguished assortment of amoral in- 
dividuals, not very likely to win friends or arouse the 
sympathy of an unimpressed reader wending his tor- 
turous way through their maze of psychopathic prob- 
lems and relationships. . 
First among these “innocents” is fortyish Peter Guild, 
whom we meet as he is making ready to take leave of 
his lumber camp in the depths of Honduras. His trip 
to the States is planned to serve a dual purpose. After 
bringing his obnoxious and precocious thirteen-year-old 
daughter, Taylor, to an exclusive school, he plans to 
visit his wife, Jane, for several years confined to a 
mental institution in Connecticut. Object of this mis- 
sion is to talk Jane into a divorce so that he may marry 
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Barbara Chives who serves as camp bookkeeper as well 
as Peter’s mistress. While Peter is going about his 
preparations we are introduced to Felix Quintana, an 
accused sexual pervert, whose association with Taylor 
is certainly suspect even though openly accepted and 
encouraged by the girl’s father. Another member of 
the camp is Roger Morgan, bitter and vindictive as he 
is forced to accept Barbara’s rejection and her prefer- 
ence for Peter. 

Arrived in the States we are introduced to Peter’s spin- 
ster sister, Katherine, a well-known but sad and lonely 
novelist, ever dwelling on the momentary pleasures of 
an interlude with a young man many years her junior. 
During a one day visit on Long Island Peter meets his 
best friend, Giles Hennessey, who has refused to marry 
ever since an automobile accident in which his fiancee 
was killed. Deprived of a leg which he lost while sav- 
ing Taylor’s life in a boating accident, Giles is still very 
active and dabbles in local politics. It is through him 
that Peter makes the acquaintance of a petty politician, 
George Bankenship, who, after a whirlwind courtship, 
takes as his second wife a young woman virtually on 
the eve of her marriage to Giles’ brother. 


Flitting hither and yon we are soon face to face with 
this group of misfits back at the lumber camp. How 
interesting and fortuitous that all are there at one time. 
At any rate, suddenly in a flash, following a fatal acci- 
dent to Taylor while playing with several children and 
Felix, the “innocents” begin to see themselves in true 
perspective. Not long afterwards Barbara returns home 
to England, Peter and Jane are reconciled and the 
others accept the truth about themselves. 


Obviously this is a novel about people, and not about 
events, with all their failings and foibles constantly 
gnawing at their inner selves. There is much probing 
and long conversations about human behavior and re- 
lationships. As an added fillip a major factor in Jane’s 
rejuvenation is attributed to the preaching of an evan- 
gelist who is momentarily brought on the scene. Despite 
all the verbal involvements and tedious dialogue there 
is some excellent writing in For Innocents Only. The 
author is especially outstanding when he moves into 
the realm of scenic description and brings to life and 
makes us sense the beauty of natural surroundings. But 
his people are not that attractive and because of their 
language and actions, described or discussed, For Inno- 
cents Only is for the mature and discriminating only. 

Francis J. Ullrich, Ph.D., 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 


z= * & 


Haislip, Harvey Sea Road to Yorktown 
Doubleday. Oct. 7, 1960. 288p. $3.00. (Ila) 


The author is a retired Navy captain with a fine knowl- 
edge of naval history, an obvious love of ships, particu- 
larly sailing craft, and a feeling for the color and ro- 
mance of the past, especially the eighteenth century. 
Add to this a good narrative style and you have the 
ingredients of a first rate author of boys’ books. But 
as we shall see, there is a fault in this work which rules 
it out for the high school reader. The main character, 
Tommy Potter, is a fine bit of eighteenth century Amer- 
ican youth. In an earlier book, Sailor Named Jones, 
we meet him in company with John Paul of that name. 
And here we meet him connected more or less illegally 
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to the French fleet under Admiral DeGrasse as he plies 
the West Indian waters just before the great swoop on 
Yorktown and the end of Cornwallis. We are in on 
all these adventures, at the kill at Yorktown, and later 
for some glorious doings in the Caribbean. 

It is from books of this type that youth is drawn to the 
sea, that commanders begin their careers. But if Cap- 
tain Haislip reads this review would he ask himself 
this question: what about the seduction incident be- 
tween the young hero and another’s wife? I do not 
accuse the author of dwelling unduly on this scene; I 
ask why it is there at all. This book is not realism; it is 
good romance. It is not strictly an adult’s book, though 
many adults will like it. If then Captain Haislip’s 
audience is the younger lad, why include a seduction 
scene? Is this part of his ‘experience’? Let us hope 
not, at least not a typical part of the young Navy man’s 
training. It seems a pity to be forced to rule against a 
book that should have been just right for the younger 
reader but fails through some lack of judgment on the 


part of its author. 
Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B. 


*« * * 


Goudge, Elizabeth The Dean’s Watch 
Coward-McCann. Sept. 22,1960. 383p. $4.95. (I) 
Adam Ayscough is the Dean of the Cathedral in an 
English town remarkably like Ely, and Isaac Peabody 
is the watchmaker or clockmaker who mends the 
Dean’s watch and keeps the clocks of the town wound 
and in good order. The time is the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the pace is leisurely, and the style re- 
motely reminiscent of Dickens. The story concerns 
several other people than the Dean and the clockmaker 
—the Dean’s lovely but selfish wife, Isaac’s frustrated 
sister Emma, the orphange girl Polly who lives in as 
servant of the clockmaker’s little house, the boy from 
Dobson’s home Job, and the aged Miss Montague, are 
the most prominent; but the central struggle is one for 
Isaac’s faith, a struggle the good Den, tall, dark of com- 
plexion, somewhat hard of hearing, but simply pious 
and sympathetic, finally wins by dying. There are many 
things that make this a completely satisfying novel: the 
background of the city facing the fens, with its steep 
narrow streets, its marketplace and slum areas, its 
smaller churches and well-kept houses, all dominated 
by the towering cathedral and its great bells, comes 
vividly alive in changing seasons; the people of the story 
are individuals without being eccentric, they are recog- 
nizable human beings; and the lessons and example of 
the Dean and of the devout Miss Montague are sound 
without sentimentality. There is a small girl, Bella, 
who is captivatingly natural; even the brutish and 
drunken Albert Lee and his wizened crone of a mother, 
Keziah, are not totally evil. 


The Dean’s Watch deserves wide sales and wider read- 
ing. It is recommended to all as superior fiction. 


* * & 
Ruan 


Bryher (pseud.) 


Pantheon. Nov. 7,1960. 191p. $3.50. (I) 


Ruan is a Cornish lad of the fifth century who has, 
against his wish and desires, been assigned to his 
Druidic priest uncle for training to succeed to the priest- 
hood of that pagan rite. But he longs for adventure 
on the sea and, after a superb evocation of the funeral 
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rites of the king of his part of the country, involving a 
voyage under oath of secrecy to the isles westward, 
(the Scilly group), where a great funeral pyre is pre. 
pared and set ablaze, the boy runs away as stowaway 
aboard a ship in the Irish and Breton trade. After five 
voyages, he incurs the wrath of the Irish chieftain 
where the crew had wintered and with the help of a 
young slave escapes through bog and forest to the pro- 
tection of the Finnish captain known as Friedowald 
and with him sets sail to discover the isles far to the 
west which, we presume, will be the coast of North 
America. Winifred Ellerman, who has won deservedly 
wide acclaim for her exquisitely written historical 
novels, (among them Roman Wall and Gate to the Sea 
most recently), and who has until lately preserved 
anonymity under the pseudonym borrowed from the 
name of one of the Scilly isles, has again achieved the 
elusive quality of transporting the reader back into the 
time of which she writes and at the same time making 
her story come vividly alive. Ruan can be recom. 
mended to all as superior fiction. 
x *k* * 
Olivier, Stefan I Swear and Vow 
Doubleday. Oct. 21,1960. 358p. $3.95. (Ila) 
(Literary Guild Choice—November ) 


Translated from the German by Helen Sebba, this is 
an absorbing novel of rivalries in a modern gynecologi- 
cal hospital. William Feldhusen has only two years 
previously escaped from the Eastern Zone and from a 
fourteen-year marriage, leaving his divorced wife with 
two teen-age children. He has set up in general prac- 
tice and married a beautiful woman twenty-years his 
junior, and has applied for the position of Head of 
Staff at the Paul Ehrlich hospital ,although he has done 
no operating for the past fourteen years. Through in- 
fluence of his wife’s father with the Beard of Health, 
Feldhusen wins the appointment. Hans Neugebauer, 
senior physician at the hospital and during the interim 
from the death of the previous Head acting Chief, had 
also applied for the post. He is a dedicated doctor and 
a superior surgeon, he has a wife and four children, 
and he also has a gruff manner towards his colleagues 
and the staff of the hospital. He is horrified to find, 
after several weeks during which the newly installed 
Feldhusen won the affection of the staff and avoided 
surgery by various pretexts, that when put to the test 
in the removal of a benign tumor the new Head reveals 
he is incompetent as a surgeon. When the incom- 
petence results in several badly mauled patients and 
culminates in the death of a young mother, Neugebauer 
can no longer hold his peace and writes a denuntiatory 
letter to the Board of Health. But witnesses fail him 
and he is accused of jealousy and disappointment in 
being passed over and is dismissed from the hospital. 
That subsequent events prove him to have been all too 
right in the case is a development that could, perhaps, 
be predicted. But the plot is entirely credible and the 
atmosphere of the hospital, the characterizations of 
doctors, nurses, board members, and others is superbly 
accomplished. There is, even, a sympathy for the in 
competency of Feldhusen who was, although not a 
good surgeon, an excellent administrator. That he 
failed to fulfill the condition of his Hippocratic oath 
is the reason for his eventual downfall. 


Few novels of physicians and their problems have been 
as engrossing and as well portrayed as this. The trans 
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lation is excellent and idiomatic. For adult readers 


this can be recommended. 
R. F. Grady, S.J. 


* * * 


Adrienne 


Levy, Barbara 
Oct. 17, 1960. 309p. $4.50. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
(Ila) 

The subject of this immensely interesting romantic 
biographical novel, Adrienne Lecouvreur, is a Paris 
urchin who rises to the heights of success in the Come- 
die Francaise. Its setting is the eighteenth century in 
France and its author is a skilled and intelligent writer. 
Adrienne is a poor milliner’s daughter who recites 
poetry in the Paris streets as the story begins; but she is 
consumed with ambition to be an actress and dreams 
ofthe day she will appear with the Comedie Francaise. 
While visiting her aunt Bertha one day, one of the 
actors from the famed theater invites her to come and 
give a recitation before the royal troupe and, although 
she fails to gain admission to their august company, she 
is invited to go to Lille to join an acting company there 
and so, at the age of thirteen, her career begins. 


In the provincial theater, Adrienne learns the art of 
acting but yearns for Paris. In spite of a love affair 
and a baby, she rejects the offer to live a simple life of 
wife and mother in Normandy and waits for an ap- 
pointment to the theater royal. After many disappoint- 
ments and humiliations, it comes. Now the book steps 
up to another level. We are brought to Paris where 


_ Adrienne makes a brilliant coup in the theater as well 


as in the fabulous society of the eighteenth-century 
Paris. The picture of its luxury is spelled out in history 
books, but in Barbara Levy’s descriptions of the salons, 
the parties, the manners, the clothes and customs of the 
aristocracy of France, it is made to live. The ruthless 
power of this hedonist society is shown in the rest of 
Adrienne’s story when her success or failure depend, 
not on her acting ability, but on her private life. Her 
confidant was Voltaire, who wrote a funeral oration 
for her which was read from the stage of the theater. 


I have not even mentioned the romantic interest so 
important to Adrienne’s character development, but I 
think enough has been said to indicate this is an absorb- 
ing biography. Miss Levy has done extensive research 
and the result is great consistency of character and rich 


reading. 
’ Adele B. Nash, 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


Kennedy, Margaret A Night in Cold Harbor 
Macmillan. Oct. 17, 1960. 230p. $3.95. (Ila) 


In writing this novel, Miss Kennedy has brought off a 
most difficult ploy in the art of fiction: the opening 
chapter is actually the end of the story with just a few 
threads missing. The major part of the narrative is a 
flashback into the lives of the main characters and how 
they all came to be at Cold Harbor. Thornton Wilder 
used the same technique effectively in The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey. Since Miss Kennedy is deft in her char- 
acter interpretation and particularly effective in estab- 
lishing dominant moods, I was completely caught up in 
the opening chapter of Hogarthian characters slipping 
through the night, coach lights swaying in the murky 
air, hovels in a swirling mist of miasma, and the 
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“wandering people” giving furtive overtones to the 
whole prologue. The reader has the same feeling of 
foreboding that he has in Daphne du Maurier’s Jamaica 
Inn. However, in the second chapter, the story begins 
with the birth of the main character and progresses to 
the epilogue, a continuation of the opening pages. From 
full-blooded action, the novel slows down to a fine de- 
velopment of personalities and a recreation of life in 
rural Britain during the Napoleonic wars. 

Romilly Brandon is the central figure, who undergoes a 
complete catharsis as he begins life a well-to-do squire, 
begins to sow his wild oats after Jenny Newbolt asks 
him to wait a year after the death of her mother to get 
married; he sires a son, Dickie Cottar, and, after many 
adventures, seeks out his son among the “wandering 
people” and claims him. Jenny’s father, like herself, is 
a rather pathetic person who tries, singlehanded, to 
correct the economic woes of the working people and of 
their children who slave under atrocious conditions at 
Cranton’s pottery factory. A good deal of the Dicken- 
sian approach in uncovering the evils of child labor is 
present in this story. The Reverend Newbolt will cap- 
ture the heart of the reader as he brings himself to 
premature death in his efforts to alleviate these condi- 
tions, while a bumbling Anglican bishop earns nothing 
but scorn. While the mood is gray and somber, Tibbie, 
the bed-ridden servant who finally finds solace in gin as 
medicine, is a hearty relief. Venetia, the unscrupulous 
sister of Jenny almost marries Romilly Brandon and to 
do so sets in motion the wheels to have her father com- 
mitted to Bedlam; but he runs away with Dickie Cottar, 
ministers to the gypsies as Parson Purchiss, and guards 
the boy until he is claimed by Romilly. Adults will 
find this interesting if somewhat old-fashioned. 


Brother Gerald Edward, C.F.X., 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Ertz, Susan In the Cool of the Day 
Harper. Oct. 12, 1960. 309p. $4.50. (IIb) 


Here is a novel that reads like a 309-page soap opera, 
and the talented authoress drags her readers through 
some harrowing soul-searchings by the characters in 
the story, and since soap operas never seem to have 
ia happy ending, this novel doesn’t have one, either. 
Undoubtedly, Miss Ertz has a talent for the neat quip 
and the astute remark, and she has a talent for sketch- 
ing characters of all kinds, but the stubborn reader who 
persists to the very end of this opus may well be par- 
doned if he mutters, “So what?” There may be justi- 
fication for this irreverent view of a well-written novel, 
because there is more than a grain of truth in the quip. 
It is a story of a nonentity wading through many other 
nonentities. One wishes that Miss Ertz would choose 
characters and a story worthy of her undoubted talents. 


Murray Logan is a handsome and suave English pub- 
lisher who comes to New York City to do business with 
his American associate firm. He meets many grand 
people (and some duds, too), but chiefly he is drawn 
toward Christine, the wife of his New York publisher. 
A fervent but platonic friendship commences, because 
each of them has a spouse lacking understanding and 
the power to stimulate true affection. Christine’s hus- 
band is over-protective, and Murray’s wife is a hateful 
and mean harridan, driven into sullen loneliness by the 
double tragedy of being horribly scarred in an automo- 
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bile accident, and the sad fact that she has borne an 
imbecile son. (Now, tell the truth. Doesn’t that sound 
like a soap opera plot?) 


Little Christine is a frail and fragile lady who had sur- 
’ gery for tuberculosis in her younger days, and she is so 
brittle and feathery that the readers will be tempted 
to skip some pages and see whether she will last for the 
whole 309 pages. She doesn’t. Murray’s wife pins a 
vulgar note to his pajamas, notifying him that she has 
eloped with a recently divorced man whom she had 
lustily been entertaining for months. That gets her 
out of the way, and no one sheds a tear at her going. 
Then Christine falls ill, and she expires with a wan 
pledge of eternal love for Murray, who has made her 
promise never to be sorry about their recent adultery. 
Such carryings-on disturb her true husband, and Mur- 
ray is left at the end of the book without wife, without 
lover, without a job. 


Those who enjoy excruciating soap operas may enjoy 
this book, and they may even enjoy the sharp barbs of 
thought that the authoress can toss off at any given 
moment. Wiser folks, however, will wish that the 
time, effort and talent had been expended on more be- 
lievable characters who are also a bit more wholesome. 

Eugene A. Dooley, O.M.L, 

Mt. St. Joseph Teachers’ College, 

Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


The Go-Away Bird 
Lippincott. Oct. 28, 1960. 215p. $3.75. (Ila) 


For those who have read Muriel Spark’s macabre 
Memento Mori and her witty Ballad of Peckham Rye 
this collection of her short stories will come simply as 
another delight. For those to whom she is a new 
author the pleasure of discovery will be intensified by 
the fact that the novels are there waiting for them. 
If the peculiar joy of being in on the ground floor is 
missing, so is the impatience of waiting for the next 
gem to appear. 

Muriel Spark is an original, a fact which ought to pre- 
clude any comparisons with Ivy Compton Burnett, 
Evelyn Waugh and other originals of the British Isles. 
Her approach is unconventional and extraordinary and, 
although she is Scottish, her manner is British, casual, 
sometimes breezy, often subtle. She is stylish, witty 
and definitely wicked, in the literary, not the moral, 
sense. 

The title story, The Go-Away Bird, is a novella of 
touching beauty and sadness. It achieves an over- 
whelming impression of the woebegone, with the 
African grey-crested lourie, (the bird who seems to say 
go away), as a symbol of doom. 

The other ten stories are, in the author’s own words 
“symbolic expressions of experience in my own life, 
sometimes brief and insignificant in themselves which 
have somehow impressed me—as one recalls a room or 
a scene glimpsed, in passing, through an open door.” 
What a quick eye and a penetrating mind she has, to 
glimpse so much through an open door: The Pawn- 
broker’s Wife, creating a deceptive legend around her 
Hollywood-style daughter, the diabolical children in 
The Twins, making over their parents in their own 
image, the teasing, mischievous ghost in The Portobello 
Road, driving a poor man to the nursing home. They 


Spark, Muriel 


Best SELLERs 


are all wonderful stories, some rather terrifying in their 
cruel exposure of hypocrisy, sham and _ little-minded. 
ness. 
It is also refreshing to find an English writer of wit who 
manages to find interesting characters outside the realm 
of the servant and upper classes. 

Miriam Quinn, 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Updike, John Rabbit, Run 
Knopf. Nov. 3, 1960. 307p. $4.00. (IIb) 


Here is an arresting, disturbing novel about life in 
America today by a talented young writer, John 
Updike, who has previously written some short stories 
and poems and whose previous novel, The Poorhouse 
Fair, won an award from the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. Mr. Updike is an excellent stylist and has 
an unusual quality about his work. His simple, well- 
chosen words penetrate into the reader’s consciousness, 
create a rare sense of participation in the minds of the 
characters created by the author. 


The protagonist of the present tale is a twenty-six-year- 
old exbasketball player, Harry Angstrom, known as 
“Rabbit” because of his speed at running during his 
great days in high school. The time is early 1959, the 
setting is a small city of Pennsylvania. As the story 
opens, Harry is a salesman bored with his unchalleng- 
ing work, bored even more with his home life. His 
wife Janice, who impresses him as “dumb,” is expecting 
their second child. Feeling himself hemmed in by the 
pressures of his banal existence, Harry—on the spur of 
the moment, on an impulse—deserts Janice and his 
young son. Running away by car toward some vague, 
distant, roamntic goal—the South—he only makes it 
as far as West Virginia. And there he becomes lost, 
unable to find his way among the red lines and symbols 
on the roadmap. Turning back toward Pennsylvania, 
he does not return to his family but seeks out his old 
basketball coach, Tothero. Although now fallen on 
evil days, Tothero had been, along with Harry’s 
mother, a dominant influence on Harry’s life. Both of 
them had force, a quality which Harry envies. Through 
Tothero, Harry meets a young woman of easy virtue, 
Ruth, who becomes his mistress. They live together 
for several months, not in Harry’s own home town of 
Brewer, but in Mt. Judge, a town on the other side of 
the mountain from Brewer. Mt. Judge and the nearby 
forested mountain occupy a symbolic role in the novel, 
standing apparently for freedom and self-expression. 


Harry’s real desire is to immerse himself in a new life 
with Ruth. He secures an outside job as a gardener and 
feels a simple joy in planting seeds in the receptive 
earth. But the forces of social conformity are at work 
all the time to draw him back. They take the form 
principally of a modern, confused, and well-meaning 
Episcopal minister, Mr. Eccles, who undertakes to re 
call Harry to his family duties. On the night that 
Harry’s wife Janice is in labor, Eccles persuades Harry 
to come back to her. In so doing, Harry deserts his 
mistress who, unknown to him, is with child by him. 
For a while, Harry is content to resume his life by 
Janice’s side, secure in the approbation of his family 
and associates. But when Janice refuses his sexual ap- 
proach, he runs away again. In a fit of drunken stupid- 
ity, Janice lets the baby drown. Harry returns but flees 
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again from the cemetery, seeking refuge with Ruth in 
Mt. Judge. But Ruth puts him before the stern alter- 
native; “Either divorce Janice and marry me, or else 
get out of my life.” And as the novel closes, Harry 
starts to run again, aimlessly fleeing through the night. 


On the surface, one might feel that the author was 
advocating irresponsibility, a shirking of one’s obliga- 
tions toward society and family. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the situation seems to this reviewer much more 
complex and subtle. Harry is not portrayed as an 
admirable character, but as a fearful young man, driven 
by lust and immature desires and by the memory cf his 
former athletic prowess. But if the truth be told, he is 
shown as surrounded by inferior and stupid people and 
even though one disapproves his actions, one urder- 
stands and sympathizes with his desire for freedom. 
Harry reminds one of the unhappy Emma Bovary in 
Flaubert’s great realistic novel of nineteenth century 
France, Madame Bovary. Like Emma, he is a romanti- 
cist living in a dream world of his imagination. And like 
her, he cannot adjust himself to the pressures of a hos- 
tile, conformist world. Because of some sensual passages 
and a rather unconventional approach to morality, 
Rabbit, Run is not suggested for adolescent readers. 


Robert J. Cunningham, 
Follett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* %* * 


Ustinov, Peter The Loser 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. Oct. 31, 1960. 308p. $4.50. (IIb) 
Hans Winterschild was born October 17, 1920 in the 
town of Lagensalza on the border between Thuringia 
and Prussia. His father, Friedrich, survived four years 
on the western front, graduating with the rank of 
colonel and a mystical devotion to the soul of Germany. 
His brother-in-law, a pompous ass, spouts the Nazi 
creed. The new schoolmaster lends Hans a book on 
racial purification and geopolitics. He passes through 
the Hitlerjugend, lonely, shy, full of Wagnerian non- 
sense, and in the spring of 1939 joins the Wehrmacht. 


ent upon being a hero, he serves with distinction on 
the eastern front, learns there the bitter lesson of de- 
feat, goes berserk from the strain and has to be snatched 
from the death he seeks under the mouths of the Rus- 
sian guns. Given a rest, he is then dispatched to Monte 
Cassino on the Italian front with the rank of major, a 
handful of decorations and a nervous tick in his right 


eye. 
With Captain Brehmig playing Sancho Panza to his 
Prussian Don Quioxte, Hans reveals himself as a 
formal, stiffmecked, fanatical know-it-all. There is a 
humorously contrasted meeting of the German staff 
and that of the Italian partisans. A skirmish follows in 
which through Hans’ stupidity his men are badly 
worsted. In retaliation the Germans shoot up the town 
of San Rocco al Monte. 

After the retreat to the line of the Arno Hans en- 
counters a sixteen-year-old doxie, Teresa, at a dismal 
night club in Florence and, rather fantastically, falls in 
love. At the close of hostilities Hans contrives to 
escape capture and finally chances upon an under- 
ground organization whose purpose is to help German 
soldiers escape abroad. With its help Hans, who wishes 
to return to Florence and Teresa, finds himself back at 


San Rocco al Monte, in the employ of an American film 
company making an authentic epic of the original mas- 
sacre, though their Italian hosts entertain hard and fast 
notions of what constitutes authenticity. Hans flees to 
Florence and Teresa, where the Carbineri finally close 
in on him. In a surprise ending the loser finally real- 
izes he is lost. 

Actor, playwright and short story writer, Mr. Ustinov 
writes his first novel with wit and compassion, humor 
and a farcical touch. Perhaps, too much so, since the 
book has a serious and tragic theme. Though he 
carves with a sure hand his Germans, Italians and 
Americans, Hans and Teresa in this reader’s opinion 
fall a bit short of being convincing portrayals. Apart 
from this shortcoming, if it is one, it is a rattling good 
story that because of its themes and a few incidents 
requires an adult audience. 


E. G. Jacklin, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Schwarz-Bart, André The Last of the Just 
Atheneum. Oct. 22, 1960. 374p. $4.95. (Ila) 


The Lamed-Vov, according to author Schwarz-Bart, 
are thirty-six Just Men who take upon themselves the 
world’s sufferings, a tradition tracing back to the era of 
Isaiah. When one Lamed-Vov perishes someone else 
succeeds immediately to his place, for “if just one of 
them were lacking .. . humanity would suffocate with 
a single cry.” Schwarz-Bart’s novel is the story of the 
Levy family, singularly ordained by the Lord to pro- 
duce a Lamed Vovnik in each generation from the year 
1185 when Rabbi Yom Tov Levy of York, England, to 
save his people from the ignominy of forced conversion, 
slit the throats of twenty-six followers. The first several 
chapters trace the history of this wretched family down 
through the ages. Although eventually Schwarz-Bart 
takes up the story of the last of the Levy family, Ernie 
Levy, who meets death in a Nazi gas chamber, there 
can be no doubt that Ernie’s story has a thoroughness 
of texture which would be utterly lecking if the reader 
was not aware of the extraordinary history of his family. 
Since 1959 The Last of the Jus: has sold nearly half a 
million copies in France. The Prix Goncourt commit- 
tee even suspended its rules to announce, weeks ahead 
of schedule, that the award had gone to this book. 
There can be no doubt that the book merits the atten- 
tion it has received. It is a temptation to say that it is 
read because it induces in the reader a terrifying aware- 
ness of the horrors Anti-Semitism can produce. Such 
a conclusion, however, might lead one to think that 
The Last of the Just is chiefly a tract, tremendously 
praiseworthy in its aims, but valuable only as propa- 
ganda. Rather must the reader conclude that while 
this ardent, self-taught author is compelled to write by 
an urgent desire to put the case for his people before 
the world, he has sought, with notable success, to give 
his words permanent value, enveloping them in a rich- 

ess that is surely art. Contending against this effect 
is the prosaic mood he strives to strike, and often does 
strike, to give credulity to the events recounted, and the 
inexorable march of events, which though surprisingly 
varied, all are seared with the brand of inevitability. 
These are legitimate problems growing naturally ont 
of his material and he copes with them brilliantl 
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bile accident, and the sad fact that she has borne an 
imbecile son. (Now, tell the truth. Doesn’t that sound 
like a soap opera plot?) 


Little Christine is a frail and fragile lady who had sur- 
gery for tuberculosis in her younger days, and she is so 
brittle and feathery that the readers will be tempted 
to skip some pages and see whether she will last for the 
whole 309 pages. She doesn’t. Murray’s wife pins a 
vulgar note to his pajamas, notifying him that she has 
eloped with a recently divorced man whom she had 
lustily been entertaining for months. That gets her 
out of the way, and no one sheds a tear at her going. 
Then Christine falls ill, and she expires with a wan 
pledge of eternal love for Murray, who has made her 
promise never to be sorry about their recent adultery. 
Such carryings-on disturb her true husband, and Mur- 
ray is left at the end of the book without wife, without 
lover, without a job. 


Those who enjoy excruciating soap operas may enjoy 
this book, and they may even enjoy the sharp barbs of 
thought that the authoress can toss off at any given 
moment. Wiser folks, however, will wish that the 
time, effort and talent had been expended on more be- 
lievable characters who are also a bit more wholesome. 

Eugene A. Dooley, O.M.L., 

Mt. St. Joseph Teachers’ College, 

Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


The Go-Away Bird 


Spark, Muriel 
215p. $3.75. (IIa) 


Lippincott. Oct. 28, 1960. 


For those who have read Muriel Spark’s macabre 
Memento Mori and her witty Ballad of Peckham Rye 
this collection of her short stories will come simply as 


another delight. For those to whom she is a new 
author the pleasure of discovery will be intensified by 
the fact that the novels are there waiting for them. 
If the peculiar joy of being in on the ground floor is 
missing, so is the impatience of waiting for the next 
gem to appear. 

Muriel Spark is an original, a fact which ought to pre- 
clude any comparisons with Ivy Compton Burnett, 
Evelyn Waugh and other originals of the British Isles. 
Her approach is unconventional and extraordinary and, 
although she is Scottish, her manner is British, casual, 
sometimes breezy, often subtle. She is stylish, witty 
and definitely wicked, in the literary, not the moral, 
sense. 

The title story, The Go-Away Bird, is a novella of 
touching beauty and sadness. It achieves an over- 
whelming impression of the woebegone, with the 
African grey-crested lourie, (the bird who seems to say 
go away), as a symbol of doom. 

The other ten stories are, in the author’s own words 
“symbolic expressions of experience in my own life, 
sometimes brief and insignificant in themselves which 
have somehow impressed me—as one recalls a room or 
a scene glimpsed, in passing, through an open door.” 
What a quick eye and a penetrating mind she has, to 
glimpse so much through an open door: The Pawn- 
broker’s Wife, creating a deceptive legend around her 
Hollywood-style daughter, the diabolical children in 
The Twins, making over their parents in their own 
image, the teasing, mischievous ghost in The Portobello 
Road, driving a poor man to the nursing home. They 


Best SELLER: 


are all wonderful stories, some rather terrifying in their 
cruel exposure of hypocrisy, sham and little-minded. 
ness, 
It is also refreshing to find an English writer of wit who 
manages to find interesting characters outside the realm 
of the servant and upper classes. 

Miriam Quinn, 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Updike, John Rabbit, Run 
Knopf. Nov. 3, 1960. 307p. $4.00. (IIb) 


Here is an arresting, disturbing novel about life jn 
America today by a talented young writer, John 
Updike, who has previously written some short stories 
and poems and whose previous novel, The Poorhouse 
Fair, won an award from the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. Mr. Updike is an excellent stylist and has 
an unusual quality about his work. His simple, well- 
chosen words penetrate into the reader’s consciousness, 
create a rare sense of participation in the minds of the 
characters created by the author. 


The protagonist of the present tale is a twenty-six-year- 
old exbasketball player, Harry Angstrom, known as 
“Rabbit” because of his speed at running during his 
great days in high school. The time is early 1959, the 
setting is a small city of Pennsylvania. As the story 
opens, Harry is a salesman bored with his unchalleng- 
ing work, bored even more with his home life. His 
wife Janice, who impresses him as “dumb,” is expecting 
their second child. Feeling himself hemmed in by the 
pressures of his banal existence, Harry—on the spur of 
the moment, on an impulse—deserts Janice and his 
young son. Running away by car toward some vague, 
distant, roamntic goal—the South—he cnly makes it 
as far as West Virginia. And there he becomes lost, 
unable to find his way among the red lines and symbols 
on the roadmap. Turning back toward Pennsylvania, 
he does not return to his family but seeks out his old 
basketball coach, Tothero. Although now fallen on 
evil days, Tothero had been, along with Harry's 
mother, a dominant influence on Harry’s life. Both of 
them had force, a quality which Harry envies. Through 
Tothero, Harry meets a young woman of easy virtue, 
Ruth, who becomes his mistress. They live together 
for several months, not in Harry’s own home town of 
Brewer, but in Mt. Judge, a town on the other side of 
the mountain from Brewer. Mt. Judge and the nearby 
forested mountain occupy a symbolic role in the novel, 
standing apparently for freedom and self-expression. 


Harry’s real desire is to immerse himself in a new life 
with Ruth. He secures an outside job as a gardener and 
feels a simple joy in planting seeds in the receptive 
earth. But the forces of social conformity are at work 
all the time to draw him back. They take the form 
principally of a modern, confused, and well-meaning 
Episcopal minister, Mr. Eccles, who undertakes to re 
call Harry to his family duties. On the night that 
Harry’s wife Janice is in labor, Eccles persuades Harry 
to come back to her. In so doing, Harry deserts his 
mistress who, unknown to him, is with child by him. 


For a while, Harry is content to resume his life by 
Janice’s side, secure in the approbation of his family 
and associates. But when Janice refuses his sexual ap- 
proach, he runs away again. In a fit of drunken stupid: 
ity, Janice lets the baby drown. Harry returns but flees 
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again from the cemetery, seeking refuge with Ruth in 
Mt. Judge. But Ruth puts him before the stern alter- 
native; “Either divorce Janice and marry me, or else 
get out of my life.’ And as the novel closes, Harry 
starts to run again, aimlessly fleeing through the night. 


On the surface, one might feel that the author was 
advocating irresponsibility, a shirking of one’s obliga- 
tions toward society and family. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the situation seems to this reviewer much more 
complex and subtle. Harry is not portrayed as an 
admirable character, but as a fearful young man, driven 
by lust and immature desires and by the memory cf his 
former athletic prowess. But if the truth be told. he is 
shown as surrounded by inferior and stupid people and 
even though one disapproves his actions, one under- 
stands and sympathizes with his desire for freedom. 
Harry reminds one of the unhappy Emma Bovary in 
Flaubert’s' great realistic novel of nineteenth century 
France, Madame Bovary. Like Emma, he is a romanti- 
cist living in a dream world of his imagination. And like 
her, he cannot adjust himself to the pressures of a hos- 
tile, conformist world. Because of some sensual passages 
and a rather unconventional approach to morality, 
Rabbit, Run is not suggested for adolescent readers. 


Robert J. Cunningham, 
Follett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* %* * 


Ustinov, Peter The Loser 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. Oct. 31, 1960. 308p. $4.50. (IIb) 
Hans Winterschild was born October 17, 1920 in the 
town of Lagensalza on the border between Thuringia 
and Prussia. His father, Friedrich, survived four years 
on the western front, graduating with the rank of 
colonel and a mystical devotion to the soul of Germany. 
His brother-in-law, a pompous ass, spouts the Nazi 
creed. The new schoolmaster lends Hans a book on 
racial purification and geopolitics. He passes through 
the Hitlerjugend, lonely, shy, full of Wagnerian non- 
sense, and in the spring of 1939 joins the Wehrmacht. 


ent upon being a hero, he serves with distinction on 
the eastern front, learns there the bitter lesson of de- 
feat, goes berserk from the strain and has to be snatched 
from the death he seeks under the mouths of the Rus- 


sian guns. Given a rest, he is then dispatched to Monte 
Cassino on the Italian front with the rank of major, a 
handful of decorations and a nervous tick in his right 


eye. 
With Captain Brehmig playing Sancho Panza to his 
Prussian Don Quioxte, Hans reveals himself as a2 
formal, stiffnecked, fanatical know-it-all. There is a 
humorously contrasted meeting of the German staff 
and that of the Italian partisans. A skirmish follows in 
which through Hans’ stupidity his men are badly 
worsted. In retaliation the Germans shoot up the town 
of San Rocco al Monte. 

After the retreat to the line of the Arno Hans en- 
counters a sixteen-year-old doxie, Teresa, at a dismal 
night club in Florence and, rather fantastically, falls in 
love. At the close of hostilities Hans contrives to 
escape capture and finally chances upon an under- 
ground organization whose purpose is to help German 
soldiers escape abroad. With its help Hans, who wishes 
to return to Florence and Teresa, finds himself back at 


San Rocco al Monte, in the employ of an American film 


company making an authentic epic of the original mas- 
sacre, though their Italian hosts entertain hard and fast 
notions of what constitutes authenticity. Hans flees to 
Florence and Teresa, where the Carbineri finally close 
in on him. In a surprise ending the loser finally real- 
izes he is lost. 
Actor, playwright and short story writer, Mr. Ustinov 
writes his first novel with wit and compassion, humor 
and a farcical touch. Perhaps, too much so, since the 
book has a serious and tragic theme. Though he 
carves with a sure hand his Germans, Italians and 
Americans, Hans and Teresa in this reader’s opinion 
fall a bit short of being convincing portrayals. Apart 
from this shortcoming, if it is one, it is a rattling good 
story that because of its themes and a few incidents 
requires an adult audience. 

E. G. Jacklin, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Schwarz-Bart, André The Last of the Just 
Atheneum. Oct. 22, 1960. 374p. $4.95. (Ila) 


The Lamed-Vov, according to author Schwarz-Bart, 
are thirty-six Just Men who take upon themselves the 
world’s sufferings, a tradition tracing back to the era of 
Isaiah. When one Lamed-Vov perishes someone else 
succeeds immediately to his place, for “if just one of 
them were lacking . . . humanity would suffocate with 
a single cry.” Schwarz-Bart’s novel is the story of the 
Levy family, singularly ordained by the Lord to pro- 
duce a Lamed Vovnik in each generation from the year 
1185 when Rabbi Yom Tov Levy of York, England, to 
save his people from the ignominy of forced conversion, 
slit the throats of twenty-six followers. The first several 
chapters trace the history of this wretched family down 
through the ages. Although eventually Schwarz-Bart 
takes up the story of the last of the Levy family, Ernie 
Levy, who meets death in a Nazi gas chamber, there 
can be no doubt that Ernie’s story has a thoroughness 
of texture which would be utterly lacking if the reader 
was not aware of the extraordinary history of his family. 
Since 1959 The Last of the Just has sold nearly half a 
million copies in France. The Prix Goncourt commit- 
tee even suspended its rules to announce, weeks ahead 
of schedule, that the award had gone to this book. 
There can be no doubt that the book merits the atten- 
tion it has received. It is a temptation to say that it is 
read because it induces in the reader a terrifying aware- 
ness of the horrors Anti-Semitism can produce. Such 
a conclusion, however, might lead one to think that 
The Last of the Just is chiefly a tract, tremendously 
praiseworthy in its aims, but valuable only as propa- 
ganda. Rather must the reader conclude that while 
this ardent, self-taught author is compelled to write by 
an urgent desire to put the case for his people before 
the world, he has sought, with notable success, to give 
his words permanent value, enveloping them in a rich- 

ess that is surely art. Contending against this effect 
is the prosaic mood he strives to strike, and often does 
strike, to give credulity to the events recounted, and the 
inexorable march of events, which though surprisingly 
varied, all are seared with the brand of inevitability. 
These are legitimate problems growing naturally out 
of his material and he copes with them brilliantly. The 
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effect is blurred, however, by the author’s insistence 
that the woes of the Jews are the inevitable by-product 
of Christian fanaticism. It is never suggested that the 
persecutors of the Levys-are spurious Christians or post- 
Christians. Christianity rather seems to nourish fana- 
ticism and give an added fillip to the tortures its adher- 
ents contrive and apply. 


Obviously the beloved Anne Frank would have had no 
story to tell had it not been for the good Christian folk 
who sheltered her family and fed them during their 
lengthy seclusion, but Schwarz-Bart seems too aroused 
against the persecutors of the Jews to grant the possi- 
bility that all non-Jews are not anti-Jews, that humanity 
is found even among Christians. If he succeeds in 
convincing the reader that anti-Semitism is essentially a 
Christian recreation, the Christian reader finds himself 
in a strange dilemma, he feels compassion but is told 
instead only to feel guilt, as though pity were exclu- 
sively a Jewish prerogative and cruelty the only impulse 
of which a Christian is capable. Schwarz-Bart does not 
reflect on that most certain of all facts, that every 
people has its Lamed-Vovs, that suffering does not tear 
humanity apart, but encompasses it in transcendent 
union. 


To some readers it will seem important that Schwarz- 
Bart does not attempt to explain why God has singled 
out the Jews to be, through the ages, an especial object 
of persecution. The desperation found in the words 
of Mother Judith articulates his own bewilderment. 
Young Ernie has attempted suicide but has been saved 
by Mordecai, his grandfather, who thinks it miraculous 
that he was on hand to save him. Mother Judith cries 
out, “ ‘Enough, please, enough miracles. They hunt 
us down and they hunt us down again, children jump 
out of windows and break their bones and souls, and 
he shouts about miracles! When will God stop mira- 
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cling us that way?’?” Yet, what truly reflective reader 
can expect any one author to give an easy answer, or 
even a difficult one, to the riddle of man’s suffering? 
The most any author can hope to do is to arouse in 
his readers a rage of revulsion for man’s cruelty to 
man—and so diminish senseless suffering by that much. 
It is unfortunate that Schwarz-Bart, because of his 
eagerness to strike out at some palpable foe, falls short 
of this goal. One fully comprehends the anguish which 
impels him to find in Christianity the scourge of the 
Jews; one even concedes the reality of provocations that 
could lead to that conclusion; but justice requires that 
the search for an answer should not impel the accept- 
ance of a simplication which substitutes one injustice 


for another. 
John J. McAleer, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Blais, Marie-Claire Mad Shadows 
Little, Brown. Oct. 5, 1960. 123p. $3.50. (IIb) 


Another twenty-year-old French girl, this time a native 
of Canada, has written a novel which, from all reports, 
caused a sensation in her native land. There are only 
six characters in the tale: an Adonis of a boy who is 
also an idiot; his frivolous mother who dotes upon him 
because she sees in his beauty a reflection of herself, 
although she dies of a hideous facial cancer; an ugly 
sister who is conmused with jealousy and deep hatred; 
little Anne, who one feels will grow up to become like 
her mother and grandmother; Lanz, the mother’s 
second husband, an aging roue whose symbol is a gold 
cane; and a blind boy with black eyes, snow-white hair, 
and mauve lips. These people live and die together 
in a hell of malfeasance and malevolence. It is un- 
usual, indeed, for so youthful a novelist to dream up a 
world in which the cold despair of the characters is 
constantly clashing. It is a well-written novel and its 
characters are well delineated; but the brutality and 
hatred which fill every page is indeed to be deplored. 


Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* * * 


Hayes, Alfred The Temptation of Don Volpi 
Atheneum. Oct. 17, 1960. 175p. $3.50. (IIb) 


The tale that gives this book its title is by far the best 
of the three short stories that the author of The Girl 
on the Via Flaminia now offers us. All three are mas 
terfully composed, extremely well written, problem 
stories. Don Volpi’s difficulties arise from the fact that 
it was in reaction to an affair with a sensuous slut that 
he had originally left the world to pursue his vocation 
as a missionary to Ceylon. The war brought him home 
to Rome; the American soldiers who daily visit the 
catacombs under the monastery unknowingly set the 
stage for his re-encounter with Anna. Don Volpi’ 
inter turmoil is well and subtly described. The climax 
though bizarre is well within the realm of possibility. 

The second story deals with the attempt of a New York 
lawyer to interview a prostitute and her companion, 
Jackie and Grady, who are the principal state witnesses 
in the conviction of a negro for the murder of a brake- 
man. It is a sordid tale, told however with extreme 
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skill in creating atmosphere and suspension, as well as 
controlled realism. Jackie is a living person in the story 
with all the inner complexities of a simple soul off on 
the wrong track. Mr. Hayes adopts a Henry Jamesian 
style in the final story which projects a family tragedy 
on an atheistic background, played against a futily 
queer set of circumstances. 


In craftsmanship and style these stories display the 
touch of a master. In subject matter, they are too much 
of the earth, earthy for the sensitive or the immature. 


Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R., 


Academia Alfonsiana, Rome 
* * * 


Lin Tai-Yi The Lilacs Overgrow 
World. Oct. 19, 1960. 317p. $4.50. (I) 


The authoress was born in Peking, has taught Chinese 
at Yale, and now lives with her family in London where 
she writes for Punch and contributes to the B.B.C. This 
is her seventh book, among which The Eavesdropper, 
The Golden Coin, and War Tide may have come to 
the attention of the readers of this review. 


This present novel is prefaced by T. S. Eliot’s oft-quoted 
opening lines to The Wasteland, where April, the cruel- 
lest month, breeds lilacs out of the dead land. The 
lilacs here are the two sisters, Ahua and Sima, who are 
brought from a provincial town to Shanghai to live 
with their wealthy uncle and aunt. The story takes 
place in the interval between the end of World War II 
and the Communist victory. Each of the girls blooms 


in turn, but the results spell disaster for both. Sima 


chooses to wed a no-account employee of the consular 
service and moves off to New York to be disillusioned. 
Financial irregularities bring this pair back to Shanghai, 
where Sima gives birth in a slum apartment, runs back 
to her family, and dies. Ahua’s luck is not much 
better. She weds a weak-willed tea merchant’s son 
who after a few months of bliss, goes off with his father 
fora world tour. The over-running of the country by 
the Communists prevents the pair from rejoining in 
Hong Kong until the last pages. Even then, the meet- 
ing is not a happy one when the husband learns of 
Ahua’s infidelity during the exodus from China and 
goes off to drown himself. 


Pethaps the one thing the reader will remember from 
this story is the excellent description of the family’s 
fight to Hong Kong. There must be nothing so frus- 
trating as having to camp with one’s family, including 
infants and cripples, on the street outside a railway 
station for days at a time with hundreds of thousands 
of others all intent on catching the same train when 
and if it ever arrives. And then, on reaching the des- 
tination, to find the same situation: another throng in- 
tent on freedom, fighting to get to the place one has 
just left. 

The book is laced with drawn out dialogue, much of it 
obvious, and some of it silly. The only real person 
seems to be the down-to-earth aunt in whose house 
much of the action takes place in the form of visits, 
letters, messages, and gossip. Despite all the details of 
male-favoring Chinese custom, politeness, and face- 
saving, Aunt Chuli stands out as a strong woman 
amed to shoulder responsibility, to accept financial 
saster, to mourn foolish mistakes, and to lead the 
family through the nightmare flight before the Com- 
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munist tide. Chuli’s personality, however, is conveyed 
through details of what she did or said next, rather 
than any deep probing of her moral fiber. None of the 
characters in this story, for that matter, has much of a 
moral consciousness apart from Confusian sensitivity 
and practicality. Love is brought forward to be the one 
prime moving passion that separates the human from 
the beast; but love as depicted here is so shallow as to 
imply it is synonymous with a hankering after comfort 


and security. 
Brother D. Gabriel, F.S.C., 
La Salle College, 
Bacolod, Negros Occidental, 
Philippines 


* * * 


Laurence, Margaret This Side Jordan 
St. Martin’s. Oct. 31,1960. 304p. $4.50. (IIa) 


Mrs. Laurence has drawn upon the Book of Joshua for 
her title; she has made rich use of her own experiences 
from living for several years on the west coast of 
Africa for her material. The setting is the former 
Gold Coast, a British colony which became fully inde- 
pendent under the name of Ghana, on March 6, 1957. 


This novel, intended for adults, presents understand- 
ably the clash between the intelligent Negro and the 
intelligent white man as independence approached. 
Johnnie Kestoe, a young staff member of the importing 
firm of Allkirk, Moore and Bright finds adjustment diffi- 
cult to the increasing importance of the Negro. He 
was at heart as much opposed to this movement as was 
his superior, James Thayer, but Thayer was more out- 
spoken. Thayer was a representative of the old order, 
the order destined to disappear in the New Africa. 
Kestoe’s position became more difficult when Cameron 
insisted that the home office had decided upon a policy 
of Africanization, that is, of hiring more and more 
Negroes and placing them in positions formerly held by 
whites. To complicate the matter further, we find 
Johnnie’s wife Miranda very sympathetic to everything 
in Negro culture, past and present. 


Naturally, the Kestoes and Thayers represented but one 
segment, and that a small one, of life in the former 
Gold Coast. Representing the Negroes, we have the 
likeable Nathanael Amegbe, a poorly prepared but 
well-meaning teacher in Jacob Abraham’s unaccredited 
secondary school, and Nathanael’s uneducated but de- 
voted wife Aya. Nathanael is trying to continue his life 
as a teacher; his relatives are trying to call him back to 
the tribal life that he knew as a boy. A much less at- 
tractive figure emerges in the person of Victor Edusei, 
the London educated Negro who apparently believes no 
white man has any right to be in Africa. 


Through a strange combination of circumstances, we 
find Johnnie Kestoe, Nathanael Amegbe and Victor 
Edusei thrown together, with rather unexpected results. 
In the book one learns much of the impact of Negroes 
and whites upon one another. One gets the impression 
that in present day Ghana, at least, the white man is 
destined to exert very little influence in the future, as 
the Negro takes over the reins from a master whom he 
has always disliked. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Yerby, Frank 

Dial. Oct. 22,1960. 346p. $3.95. (IV) 
In his usually flamboyant style Frank Yerby has written 
a story of female cruelty which almost destroyed the 
lives of a series of characters in steelmeking purlieus of 
Birmingham just before and after the turn of this cen- 
tury. The story opens in 1908 when Geoffrey Lynne, 
an expatriate writer, returns to Birmingham in an effort 
to save his steadily moral brother Gregory who refuses 
to defend himself against the charge of having mur- 
dered Gillian McAllister Ames, a she-devil who could 
mold any man to her desires. The story then develops 
as a series of flash-back-and-forths from 1865 to 1908 as 
Geoffrey investigates the past of all the characters in an 
effort to determine who might have killed Gillian. 
The investigation develops the story of a girl who is 
fiendishly and sadistically lascivious, taking any man 
when she chooses and bound by no convention. This 
is Gillian McAllister who can be and is upon occasion 
angelic. Knowing that Gregory could never have killed 
Gillian, Geoffrey investigates her marriage to Michael 
Ames and the latter’s love for Hero Famsworth, uncov- 
ering nastiness, lust, abnomality, and every sort of evil 
in the process. Finally, he finds the real reason for 
Gillian’s behavior to be a drug with which she had 
been dosed in childhood by her colored mammy and 
discovers that her insanely fanatic chauffeur, Tim Nel- 
son, is the real murderer. 

Gillian is a story of paganly amoral people who recog- 
nize no guide save their own needs. Sexual activity, 
mostly illicit, pervades the entire book. There is no 
reason to recommend it as a suitable book for any class 


of reader. 
L.N. Wolf, Ph.D. 


Gillian 


x * * 
McCarthy, Eugene J. 


Frontiers in American Democracy 
World. Oct. 18,1960. 155p. $3.75. (1) 


The immediate occasion of the publication of this book 
is undoubtedly the Presidential election year, and it 
may be that the “frontiers” of the title have more than 
a coincidental connection with a campaign slogan. But 
it may be said at once that the Senator from Minnesota 
has attempted, for the most part, an effort above a 
purely argumentative partisan document; what is pre- 
sented is a work on political philosophy as applied to 
the American scene. A review of this nature can do 
little more than outline the scope and trend of the 
thought; analysis would necessarily produce ancther 
volume. 

The Senator begins by acknowledging the sources of his 
thought: Plato and Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Machi- 
avelli (a little), Montesquieu, Locke, the “Founding 
Fathers” and, among moderns, Maritain, Niebuhr, J. C. 
Murray and Dawson. He sees a need, in the opening 
of the Space Age, and in the great challenge of totali- 
tarian communism, for a reappraisal of the funda- 
mentals of American theory. But, as the founding 
fathers had no doubts about the theory, wondering only 
whether it would work, and as apparent pragmatic suc- 
cess has over almost two centuries seemed to sanction 
the belief in workability, he sees now that the basic 
challenge to American democracy is from “our own 
failures of judgment and of decision in the past” (p. 
16). He admits that communism sets up some good 
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immediate ends to obscure its final evil, while democ 
racy must be right both as to means and _ ultimates, 
Government must assume greater responsibilities, not 
“by usurpation or unwarranted intrusion” but “by force 
of history.” 


Among the basic realities of American demecracy Sep. 
ator McCarthy sees a traditional suspicion of goverp. 
ment stemming, he says, from old fears of mob rule. 
Rejecting the Hobbesian theory of the jungle origin of 
government, he outlines the functions of government 
as both negative, e.g., police power, and positive, the 
promotion of the welfare of the individuals. Practica] 
politics he views as the art of compromise, setting out 
principle by which the people’s representatives must he 
guided. Contemporary political activity (in the Party 
system) is the appeal to “innocence” versus the appeal 
to sophistication; of the Crusaders, (Republicans), 
against the paternalistic, understanding, practical poli. 
ticians, (the Democrats). 


The chapter on religion and politics is reserved to gen- 
eralities, not touching the issue of the day, but express 
ing principles to guide the “Christian politician.” The 
present age is, he continues, that of “liberalism” in poli- 
tics. After chiding extreme conservatives and, more 
mildly and tolerantly, extreme liberals, Senator Mc 
Carthy defines “liberalism” as the philosophy of the 
New Deal, an optimistic pooling of risks and rewards, 
with prudent restraints upon excesses. In the field of 
morality, the Senator calls for higher individual stand- 
ards to produce higher governmental standards, but still 
points to the British Civil Service as an exemplar in: 
nation which probably does not have a higher personal 
morality than our own. 


In adverting specifically to party politics, basing the 
practical application naturally on the earlier statements 
about innocence and liberalism, Senator McCarthy ex 
plains why, after brief review of the make-up and back 
grounds of the parties, he sees four fields of tension: 
the judicial versus the other branches; the federal versus 
the states’ governments; the executive versus the legis 
lature; and the Senate versus the House. Compromise 
is seen as the solution in each case. 


In four fields of concrete substantive problems, the Ser 
ator stands for increased government activity in the 
field of social welfare, increased American activity is 
promotion of international economic welfare, in for 
eign policy for assisting “within possible means” the 
liberation of enslaved peoples, and effective preserve 
tion and increase of civil liberties. In this last field he 
is most concerned with tolerance of thought and po 
sible disloyalty. Democracy, he says, must always lt 
on the side of leniency rather than of oppression whet 
loyalty is concerned. 

While the Senator’s book is timely and valuable, pe 
ticularly as the statement of a “natural law” philow 
opher, certain unfortunate lapses appear. The peculis 
characteristics of American government is never t 
ferred to. From good Aristotelian generalities as to th 
functions of the State, the Senator slides to the assum? 
tion that government means “federal government: 
There is the tacit belief that, despite the unusut 
Federal-union theory of the Constitution, any legit 
mate activity of “gdvernment” may be “by force of his 
tory” exercised by the U. S. Congress if it seems go 
to do so. The Constitution of the United States 
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mentioned on page 22, (noting the framers’ great fear 
of tyranny by the majority), and not again until page 
9], when it is seen in connection with the struggle 
among the branches of government as setting up the 
shield of “balance of power.” The Founding Fathers’ 
fear of the tyranny of a strong central government is 
not mentioned. 
Ironically, too, in this campaign year, the Senator’s 
analysis of “economic growth” on the international 
scene, (pp. 121 et seq.), may embarrass his Party’s can- 
didate. Under Civil Liberties, the Negro problem is 
not specifically mentioned. Nevertheless, this book is 
recommended for everyone’s reading. Placed in li- 
braries along with Goldwater’s Conscience of a Con- 
servative, it will furnish students with an adversative 
pair of philosophies of government from two serious, 
well-informed and honest men. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


¥ + « 


Our Incredible Civil War 


Davis, Burke 
Oct. 24, 1960. 249p. $4.95. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
(1) 

The author of some popular best-sellers in the Civil 
War area has done it again. This compact, factual and 
fancy volume can well serve as a handbook for one and 
all of the citizenry who are actively or remotely inter- 
ested in the coming centennial of the war, which at 
the latest count has twenty-nine titles, but which is 
always referred to among our Southern brethren simply 


‘as “the Wah.” The pages of the survey are interesting 


and will fill the need of having pretty much the known 
and the unknown under one cover. Various cartoons, 
slogans, anecdotes heretofore not published can be pay- 
dirt for the formal or informal speaker at the coming 
dinners, parades, conventions, barbecues or Sunday TV 
programs. A splendid list of “firsts” will please the 
buffs; a few chapters on some unknown items like the 
Rains brothers and their powder mill will be of great 
interest to those who want to astound their audiences 
with some real inside tips on the period. I put this 
work alongside the late James Street’s The Civil War, 
asa good expanded companion to that minor classic. 


L. B. Kines, S.J. 
x * * 


Dowdey, Clifford Lee’s Last Campaign 
Little, Brown. Oct. 31,1960. 415p. $6.00. (1) 


Obviously, the problem facing both authors and pub- 
lishers on the eve of the centennial of the Civil War 
is to find, not so much new material, as to present the 
old done up in an interesting, even fascinating style, 
yet to prevent a flood of twice-told tales from becoming 
boring. This Clifford Dowdey has done admirably. 
His major thesis, simply stated is that, in the death 
throes of the “lost cause,” Robert E. Lee emerges (if 
that can be said) not merely as the Sir Galahad of the 
Rebel mystique, but as the military genius who, with a 
scarecrow army on the verge of starvation, but dedi- 
cated to fight for the hopeless cause as long as ‘Marse 
Robert’ gave the commands, engineered a series of en- 
gagements, from second Chancellorsville to Cold Har- 
bor, and then withstood “bulldozer” Grant for nine 
frustrating months when the new three-star general of 
the Union Army found, to his amazement, that he was 
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not facing Bragg or Pemberton but the last forlorn 
remnants of the once-proud Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. This is a story well-told and well worth quiet 
perusal. No grander moment in the history of our 
country, no finer hour is more graphically displayed 
than in these pages celebrating the heroic naivete, the 
youthful courage and granite idealism of the men who 
wore the Blue and the Gray. 


For the buffs and serious Civil War students, certain 
traditional myths are laid to rest, especially that Grant 
was the master of the flanking routine, that the mas- 
sacre of Cold Harbor was simply a rash and impulsive 
move by the Union commander plowing ahead to take 
Richmond, and finally that in the beautifully executed 
crossing of the James River and the pell-mell rush to 
capture Petersburg, Lee was operating in a complete 
vacuum and for days did not know where the Union 
horde could possibly be. Maps are well done and 
correctly spaced in the text; some important photo- 
graphs of both the personalities and the actions would 
have added immensely to the narrative. 


This is Lee’s drama: he plays front and center, his 
virutes and defects are tactfully handled. The stage is 
magnificently set, all the props are deftly placed, from 
the “old tenting grounds” to the belching mouths of 
the rival artilleries blasting the “hell-opened deaths” 
for Union or Independence. But priceless is the man- 
ner with which Dowdey has given the supporting cast 
its lines, its cues, its entrances and exits. Here one 
meets Sheridan, Gordon, Meade, Longstreet, Gibbon, 
Hill, Ewell, Hancock, Grant and, of course, Lee him- 
self, not as pawns in the hands of Linco!n or the arthri- 
tic fingers of Davis, but truly as the fashioners of the 
last war “fought among gentlemen.” 


L. Berkeley Kines, S.]., 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


x* * * 


Leckie, Robert March to Glory 
World. Oct. 17, 1960. 218p. $3.95. (IIb) 


For the reader who is interested in an action filled story 
of war, The March to Glory is highly recommended. 
This is the tale of the 1st Marine Division in Korea, and 
its “trial by fire” during late November and early De- 
cember 1950 when completely surrounded by the then 
new enemy, the Chinese, at the Chosen Reservoir. The 
Korean “police action” was practically. finished, with 
some “mopping up” left to clear cornpletely the penin- 
sula of the remnants of a once powerful North Korean 
Army. The marine division was in the process of this 
exercise when the Chinese suddenly appeared from 
across the Yalu River, virtually unopposed, and a “new 
war” erupted. 

This is a remarkable story of the American fighting 
man, in this instance, the well-trained Marines who, 
through sheer “guts,” fought their way to glory in what 
well could have meant annihilation by the hordes of 
attacking Chinese. It was during this period that fight- 
ing the enemy was only half the battle, while the terri- 
ble below-zero temperatures comprised the other half. 
Both were responsible for their toll in casualties. 

The author, Robert Leckie, compiled an excellent ac- 
count of one of the most difficult operations in the an- 
nals of military history. Through painstaking research 
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and exceptionally well portrayed descriptions of major 
and minor actions, the author has succeeded in writing 
a true account with almost a fictional ring. The names 
of the characters used throughout this book are real, 
and could include the kid next door who went off to 
War. He may have returned to the neighborhood with 
a chest full of medals, or have been one of the 7,500 
casualties suffered by this one division, which in turn 
inflicted an estimated 38,000 upon the enemy, ruining 
an entire Chinese army group of ten to twelve divisions. 
No military planner would have given this operation 
any degree of success had he attempted to foresee and 
plan this action against the impossible odds encountered 
by this one division. Nevertheless, this action was suc- 
cessful and its success may well be attributed to the 
mild mannered General Oliver P. Smith who, as the 
division commander, never considered the word “re- 
treat,” but rallied his troops with the statement, “We 
are merely attacking in another direction.” This in- 
domitable spirit permeated every last man and brought 
victory in the face of doom. 


Louis J. Aebischer, 
Lt. Colonel, Artillery 


zs + 


Adlon, Hedda Hotel Adlon 
Horizon. Oct. 10,1960. 256p. $3.95. (I) 

The Hotel Adlon in Berlin had a fabulous beginning, 
a legendary history, and a bitter end. Its whole story 
is encompassed in these pages. Although America 
could boast of nothing to equal it, its uniqueness and 
closeness to the fate of Germany makes it of interest. 


In 1907 the Hotel Adlon was born, with the help and 
patronage of the Emperor, Kaiser Wilhelm II. He al- 
ways spoke of it as “my hotel,” with reason. Its magni- 
ficence rose at Number One, Unter den Linden, and its 
‘opulence and grandeur were a sight to behold. For 
decades statesmen, kings, ambassadors, industrialists— 
all the important people of Europe lived within its 
sheltering arms. 

All this was due to the efforts of Lorenz Adlon, the 
author’s father-in-law. He made his hotel the great 
thing it was, and its complexities, its problems and its 
triumphs are all described. 

Under the triumvirate of expert management, an extra- 
ordinary cuisine and distinguished clientele, its reputa- 
tion increased year by year, and rightly so. Hedda 
Adlon brings out, in stories and incidents, the fact that 
the hotel was a little world unto itself, with dedicated 
personnel and intrepid workers. 

She also describes, as it affected the hotel which her 
husband took over at his father’s death, the tragic 
events taking place in Germany during these fateful 
years. The pages are splattered with the names of the 
great who registered there, and many little episodes of 
interest about many of them. 

It is ironic that this great establishment should have 
survived two World Wars, only to be ravaged by fire 
after remaining unhit by the bombings of Berlin. All 
of the luxury and excitement and doings of great per- 
sonages died with the death of this structure, which 
had become part of the tradition of Germany. 

The author has succeeded well in presenting the story 
of a legend—the great Hotel Adlon. Perhaps one day 
it will rise again, although its mirrors can never again 
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reflect the grandeur of the old days. It was a way of 
life, but it has passed. 


Mary Elizabeth Reedy, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
% y e 
Goodman, Paul Growing Up Absurd 
Random House. Oct. 21, 1960. 296p. $4.50. (Ila) 


The subtitle of this sociologic study is “Problems of 
Youth in the Organized System,” and the author cop 
cerns himself with the waste of our human resources in 
this country, analyzing anti-social and conformist be 
havior on the adult level as well as on that of our 
American youth. His essential thesis is that whatever 
youth problem is present in our culture is not a phe 
nomenon to be treated symptomatically, but rather the 
natural result of the construction of our society. Hence, 
Mr. Goodman is far from gentle with our do-gooder 
and others who, obviously in good faith, are seeking 
remedy for the rebellion of youth without investigating 
the causes. Governor Rockefeller, who has addressed 
himself to the delinquency situation in New York, is 
the object of some scathing criticism in this book. As 
a matter of fact, the author is something of an Angry 
Middle-Aged Man and tends to wax violent when he 
sees the situation demanding a violent approach. For 
that reason the book is somewhat difficult to read, for 
Mr. Goodman tends to let his ideas and insights run 
away with his pen. The book is neatly tied up by 
chapter headings and section numbers, but on occasion 
the division becomes arbitrary as indignant protests 
tumble forth. 


The author begins his work with the assumption that 
youth needs a more worthwhile world to grow up in 
He goes on to dissect this basic premise by demonstrat 
ing, with some effect, the fundamental absurdity of the 
Organized System, to which the conformists of our 
society belong. This analysis is done in the first half 
of the book in a rather thorough-going manner. lh 
the first place, the job situation is frequently pathetic 
in the Organized System—there just aren’t enough jobs 
suited to the essential dignity of man: meaningful, 
needed occupations, useful and productive. The author 
claims “the majority of young people are faced with the 
following alternative: Either society is a benevolentl 
frivolous racket in which they’ll manage to boondoggl 
. Or society is serious . . . but they are useless and 
hopelessly out.” Other facets of his analysis of The 
Sytem: youth is not condemned or accepted, but merely 
treated as a problem to be manipulated; our class struc 
ture is no longer the pyramid, but rather bulges at the 
center with the Organized System, tending to crush the 
poor and the non-conformist; our society has a trement- 
ous aptitude for improvement, but shows few signs 0 
making use of it; patriotism in the old-fashioned sent 
hardly eists; the animal functions of man are wrongl 
understood and grossly mishandled. 
However, we could go on and on analyzing the author! 
analysis, commenting upon his interesting and Platoni 
comparison of the Rat Race in an Apparently Clos 
Room and upon his skillful discussion of the Beat an 
hip groups, and considering his dozen or so bold bu 
disappointing approaches toward a solution to the prob 
lem. All of this can be done by the thoughtful réade 
One comment I feel I must make: Mr. Goodman i 
bitterly critical of those who merely scratch the surfatt 
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in their views of the situation. He himself goes far 
toward penetrating its core, but he remains much like 
the stationary signpost, which points the way but ad- 
yances not a step itself. His remedies for society are 
all on the same plane as the symptoms of society’s ills. 
The disease—basically—is materialism; Mr. Goodman’s 
remedies are purely materialistic. He fails to see that 
the true cause of our present plight is and has been the 
neglect of the spiritual. The renewal of social structure 
just will not work unless there is a more fundamental 
renewal of the spirit of faith—supernatural faith— 
which animated our citizens when we were a nation 
with a felt national purpose. 


Brother Cosmas, C.F.X., 
St. Joseph’s Juniorate, 
Leonardtown, Maryland 


* * * 


Sheen, Fulton J. Go to Heaven 
McGraw-Hill. Oct. 17,1960. 233p. $4.50. (I) 


In his preface, Bishop Sheen explains the purpose of 
this most recent in a long series of published works 
which he has authored during the last thirty years. It 
isa “road map to heaven which follows a definite pat- 
ten.” Although many of the ideas expressed were 
formulated in his previous writings, they are “here or- 
dered in the form of steps to the Kingdom of Light.” 
In his initial chapter entitled “The First Faint Sum- 
mons to Heaven,” Bishop Sheen delineates the three 
alienations of modern man: he is divided from himself 


-(self-estrangement), from his fellow man (isolation) 


and from his God (Godlessness). Analyzing the frus- 
trations of modern man, and the dichotomy between 
his personality and his philosophy, he sees a lack of 
unity and purpose, a state of indeterminacy and tension 
between what he ought to be and what he actually is. 
Above all, he sees an anxiety arising from the attempt 
to be himself without God or from his trying to get 
beyond himself without God. 


In succeeding chapters, which he calls “signposts to 
Heaven,” Bishop Sheen with customary clarity and fine 
analysis presents to the reader a positive and hopeful 
synthesis of the Christian life. Using a literary style, 
illuminated through imagery and poetic insight, he pre- 
sents a twentieth century reflection of the truths con- 
tained in the Gospels,—profound psychological truths 
which find gracious expression in a theological context. 
The pervasive quality of grace, absorption of the human 
into the divine through a dying to self, the ultimate 
meaning of suffering and consolation achieve full ex- 
pression and actualization in unity with Christ. The 
importance of prayer and meditation, the profound sig- 
nificance of love of God and resignation to His will 
and the sweet awareness of the gracious mediatrix of 
humanity, Our Lady, are so many steps to the final 
goal of blessedness towards which man is impelled. 


Bishop Sheen, in offering this synthesis of the spiritual 
ife to our tired moderns, presents a positive and con- 
soling answer to those who despair of life’s meaning and 
who regard existence as an absurdity. Go To Heaven 
$ more than a polemic or apologia of Christian doc- 
trine, It is an urgent summons to the fearful and 
espairing, to the apathetic and indifferent, pointing to 
anewness of life capable of realizing through the subtle 
movement of grace possession of the Good, the Sum- 
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mum Bonum of the philosophers, the Vision Beatific 
of the theologians, the Ecstatic Love of the mystic. 


Edmund F. Byrne, 
College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pennsylvania 


x * * 


Norman, Charles zra Pound 
Macmillan. Oct. 31, 1960. 493p. $6.95. (Ila) 


The definitive treatment cf Ezra Pound, still highly 
productive and controversial, is probably many years in 
the future. But Charles Norman’s book, despite being 
the first full-length biography, has a thoroughness and 
objectivity that should make it standard for a long 
while. It combines a balanced portrait of personality 
with perceptive tracing of Pound’s development as poet, 
teacher, and propagandist; at the same time it places 
him with full detail amid the literary milieu of the 
first half-century. 


The account opens with Pound at the University of 
Pennsylvania, whence he proceeded to Hamilton Col- 
lege for a Ph.B. before returning to his starting point 
for an M.A. in 1906. Subsequent chapters revert to 
his forebears and his birth to an Idaho assayist in that 
state’s first plastered house. 

Following an abortive effort at college teaching in In- 
diana, Pound entered upon a long London sojourn as a 
literary lecturer. This episode brought him a wife as 
well as some notice, and he began increasingly to dom- 
inate the avant-garde writers. Working as foreign cor- 
respondent for Harriet Monroe’s Poetry, association 
with Yeats and the Irish movement, and development 
of his “Vorticism” further spread his name. By the 
1920’s, when he was alternating between Rapallo and 
Paris, Pound had become a symbol of all that was new, 
exciting, and sophisticated in art and literature. 


Norman’s story of this rise and its aftermath is steadily 
replete with letters, anecdotes, and a thousand intimate 
details picked up in several years of tracking down 
Pound’s movements and acquaintances. The Second 
World War, of course, climaxed the controversies: 
charges of anti-semitism, fanatic writings on money and 
usury, the influence of Marx, admiration for Mussolini, 
and the broadcasts from Rome that eventually brought 
him to post-war trial for treason. Norman traces these 
matters with care and for the most part lets the reader 
draw his own conclusions from official documents and 
witnesses. The sanity hearings are similarly handled; 
though the treatment tends to be gentle, it is not con- 
doning. 

The final impression is close to that given by his early 
friend William Carlos Williams, whom he later alien- 
ated. He is seen as a mixture of genius, faker, and fool; 
one of the most competent poets in the language and 
possessed of an acute metrical sense; not a great mind 
but imbued with a sense of superiority to all about him; 
less a traitor than a foolishly obsessed political theorist. 
Thus Norman leaves him in Rapallo after his release 
from St. Elizabeth’s: a person of great goodness and 
talent, undone by vanity, and nostalgic for a return to 
his homeland. 


One of the most rewarding features of the book is its 
literary gallery, for Pound mingled with everyone of 
consequence. At various points such personalities as 
Hilda Doolittle, Wyndham Lewis, Marianne Moore, 
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Ford Madox Ford, Yeats, Aldington, Amy Lowell, T. S. 
Eliot, James Joyce, and Gertrude Stein figure promi- 
nently in the pages. Thorough indexing and careful 
documentation (gathered at the end) add to the value 
of an important book about an influential figure that 
makes profitable mature reading. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


St. John, Robert 
The Boss: The Story of Gamal Abdel Nasser 
McGraw-Hill. Oct. 17, 1960. 326p. $5.95. (Ila) 


The Arabic terms for “President” and “Boss” are 
similar and both are commonly used by Egyptians in 
referring to Gamal Abdel Nasser, their ultranational- 
istic dictator. Hence the title of Robert St. John’s 
revealing biography. A thorough-going examination of 
Nasser’s career has long been needed. Despite the 
pivotal role he plays in world politics, Nasser has re- 
mained a shadowy figure of obssure motivation. Re- 
peatedly he has played East and West against each 
other, usually with astonishing benefit to himself and 
his struggling nation, and his erratic behavior has made 
it difficult to say where his sympathies ultimately lie. 
Mr. St. John’s study will not provide all the answers 
to the riddle of Nasser, but it does offer a massive col- 
lection of facts and speculations about this Twentieth 
Century strongman. The author has gathered his data 
from Nasser himself, from his avid supporters and his 
multitudinous enemies and from impartial sources. The 
element that stands out above all others in the picture 
is Nasser’s intense dedication to Egypt and the Arab 
world. Time after time Nasser abandons both prin- 
ciple and personal inclination to do what he deems 
best for the backward Land of the Nile. His hatred 
of the British, stemming from imagined or real abuses 
in his undistinguished youth, is monumental. He des- 
pises the United States also, for reasons which never 
clearly emerge. Although he flirts with communism, 
he keeps Communists in Egypt in close check. He has 
quarreled with both Khrushchev and Mao and is alter- 
nately in accord with or at odds with other leaders of 
his own Arab world. Here is a man who publicly and 
privately deplores bloodshed, yet who rushed off to war 
against Israel with the gusto of a barbarian and who 
readily confesses to having participated in the at- 
tempted ambush of a political rival. He is always com- 
plex, always unpredictable. 

The book makes it clear that Nasser, with his Free 
Officer movement, was the guiding force behind the 
revolution which overthrew the incredibly corrupt 
Farouk. He was not the political successor to the now 
discredited General Mohammed Naguib; Naguib was 
never more than a puppet, with all the strings in Nas- 
ser’s iron fist and carefully concealed for more than 
nine months. The rise of Nasser to power is traced 
from the early days of the 1948 war with Israel which 
resulted in humiliating defeat for the ill-prepared 
Egyptian Army. Ashamed of his nation’s impotency, 
Nasser is seen conniving to subvert the tottering Farouk 
regime, waiting for the right moment to strike, then 
seizing the government in a revolt marked by as much 
confusion as competence. Mr. St. John completely doc- 
uments how Nasser thereafter has weathered one crisis 
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after another, from the counter-revolution of the Mos 
lem Brotherhood to the Suez incident, always emerging 
more firmly in control of the country and more popular 
with his Arab followers. Among the areas explored 
are Nasser’s relations with Tito and Nehru and the 
“neutralist” bloc; the infamous anti-Semitism to which 
Nasser has resorted periodically to divert attention from 
the shortcomings of his own rule, and the matter of 
the Aswan Dam, once an American-backed project, 
now a Soviet undertaking. 

Mr. St. John has a crisp, journalistic style that makes 
for easy reading and he makes no pretense about his 
inability to fathom many of Nasser’s actions. The past 
is all here, but one lays down the biography uncertain 
as to what to expect from “The Boss” in the crucial 
times ahead. Nasser’s nationalism seems heavily spiced 
with egotism and whim. Hitler and Mussolini come 
uncomfortably, to mind. 

John J. Clarke, Ph.D., 


The Scranton Times 
x kz & 


Blaik, Earl H. and Tim Cohane 


You Have to Pay the Price 
Oct. 24, 1960. 430p. $4.95, 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
cI) 


Here is the life story of one of the greatest football 
coaches since Knute Rockne; he is Col. Earl ‘Red’ Blaik, 
who coached intercollegiate football for a quarter 
century at Dartmouth and West Point. He is a de 
fender of big time football, a lover of victory, who has 
no use for a ‘good’ loser. He was willing to pay the 
price for this single-minded devotion to victory by 
giving up vacations and easy living and devoting his 
entire year to thinking his way to victory next season. 
His record bears out the efficiency of his method, for he 
has often finished with a top ranking team. A year ago 
he retired as head coach of West Point because he be 
lieves no man should coach after fifty. 


Whether his devotion to victory will be acceptable to 
all readers is doubtful, but at least he makes it very 
clear what he stands for and against in sports and in 
life. Although he was helped by a ghost writer, the 
book is his own, with his own clear characterizations of 
people and events. Some of his favorite people are 
Frank Pace, Gen. Lawton Collins, F. D. R., Hanson 
Baldwin, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and numerou 
other sports, newspaper, political, and educational fix 
ures of our times. The other side of the ledger is also 
there but has fewer entries. He goes into a little to 
much detail about certain games at times for the ger 
eral reader, but by and large, this is a book that will be 
enjoyed by anyone who enjoys the spectacle of big 


time American sport. 
Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 


x & * 


Masters of World Architecture 


Bush-Brown, Albert Louis Sullivan 
Braziller. Oct. 24,1960. 128p. $4.95. (Ila) 
Papdaki, Stamo_- Oscar Niemeyer 
Braziller. Oct. 24,1960. 127p. $4.95. (Ila) 
von Eckardt, Wolf Eric Mendelsohn 
Braziller. Oct. 24,1960. 127p. $4.95. (Ila) 
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Richard Neutra 


McCoy, Esther 
(Ila) 


Braziller. Oct. 24, 1960. 
Fitch, James M. Walter Gropius 
Braziller. Oct. 24,1960. 128p. $4.95. (Ila) 

With these five volumes George Braziller, Inc., “rounds 
out the project launched in March of this year,” (cf. 
p. 37, vol. 20), at which time the first six volumes on 
masters of modern architecture were released. The 
present five are similar in structure and in excellence 
of text and use of illustration, and in each instance 
appends a list of the major works of each architect, a 
chronology of his life, a bibliography and an index. 
Louis Sullivan as the first of the great American archi- 
tects is noted most for the massive buildings, heavily 
ornamented which he designed for Chicage; Oscar Nie- 
meyer is the designer of Brasil’s new capital, Brasilia; 
Gropius is usually associated with the Bauhaus, but is 
now supervising the construction of the new Grand 
Central City building under construction over the 
tracks of the Grand Central Railroad, immediately in 
back of the Terminal. Neutra is credited with pioneer- 
ing “modern architecture” in Europe, but now works 
on the West Coast, chiefly designing elegantly spacious 
homes with much use of glass and concrete. Eric 
Mendelsohn is, possibly, not so well known to the gen- 
eral public, but is head of the public information de- 
partment of the American Institute of Architects. These 
five volumes, like the six previous volumes in this set, 
are recommended to libraries, collegiate and public, 
as a major contribution to appreciation of modern archi- 
tecture. 


128p. $4.95. 


Brief Comment 

Hardy, W. G. From Sea to Sea 
Doubleday. Oct. 7,1960. 528p. $4.95. (Ila) 

The fourth volume in a series on Canadian History 
under the general editorship of Thomas B. Costain, 
this closely-printed work covers the period of coast-to- 
coast expansion, principally through the building of the 
trans-Canada railway, from 1850 to 1910. It is packed 
full of fact from start to finish and should be on the 
purchase lists of all college and public libraries. In- 


dexed. 
x x * 


Maurois, Andre The Art of Writing 
Dutton. Sept. 30, 1960. 320p. $4.50. (Ila) 

Inan admirably smooth translation by Gerard Hopkins, 
this is a set of thirteen essays by one of France’s leading 
critical writers. After an introductory chapter on writ- 
ing as a craft or profession, with special attention to the 
novelist and biographer, there are studies of twelve 
established authors: Voltaire, Rousseau, Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flauber., Proust, Goethe, Leopardi, Tolstoy, 
Tchebov, Gogol, Turgenev. An admirable book in 
every way, this is also superbly printed and is recom- 
mended to adult readers. 


*x* * * 


Kronenberger, Louis (Editor) 
The Best Plays: 1959-1960 
Dodd, Mead. Oct. 17,1960. 435p. $6.00. (IIb) 


As usual in this series of annuals, there are articles on 
the Broadway season, the season in Chicago and in 
London, and the off-Broadway, 14 pages of reproduc- 
tions of some of Hirschfeld’s drawings for the Sunday 
N. Y. Times, a full listing of the plays produced on 
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Broadway and off Broadway, statistical summaries, lists 
of long runs, award winning plays, books on theatre 
and listing of the best plays in the series. There can be 
little quarrel with the editor’s choice of the “ten best 
plays” with the possible exception of “A Thurber Car- 
nival” which is, however, gracefully and quite ade- 
quately explained. “The Tenth Man,” “The Best 
Man,” “Five-Finger Exercise,” “Toys in the Attic,” 
“Duel of Angels,” “The Andersonville Trial,” “Cali- 
gula,” “The Deadly Game,” and the musical “Fiorello!” 
complete the list. 
* * * 


Bussard, Paul and Editors of The Catholic Digest 
The Catholic Treasury of Wit and Humor 
Hawthorn. Oct. 7, 1960. 257p. $4.95. (1) 
Peter Lind Hayes supplies an introduction and Robert 
Weber amusing drawings to a collection of stories, one 
line quips and other forms of humor which errs only 
in titling the volume as “The” instead of, more modest- 
ly and accurately, “A” Treasury of wit and humor. 
Much of the material, which has already been printed 
in issues of The Catholic Digest, will be borrowed by 
toastmasters and after-dinner or after-breakfast speakers. 
But that is no reason to wait until you hear it; it is fun 


to read. 
x a s 


Stadler, Wolfgang 

European Art: A Traveller’s Guide 
Herder & Herder. Oct. 31,1960. 300p. $7.95. (Ila) 
Generously illustrated with hundreds of plates in color 
and black and white, this valuable book begins with a 
survey of Greek and Roman, Early Christian, Byzantine, 
Carolingian and Ottonian Art; after that it explores the 
art of separate European nations, follows this with a 
study of the great art styles, and concludes with a travel 
guide and brief biographies of the artists. Whether 
used as a handbook for a leisurely tour of Europe or 
simply as a survey of painting and sculpture and archi- 
tecture, this is a rewarding and handsome book. 


x x * 


von Matt, Leonard and Louis Cognet 

St. Vincent de Paul 
Regnery. Sept. 26, 1960. 240p. $7.00. (Ila) 
This is another of the superb series of pictorial lives of 
great saints for which photographer Leonard von Matt 
has supplied the pictures and, in this case, Louis Cognet 
the text. Translated from the French by Emma Crau- 
furd, this is a revealingly intimate and effective biog- 
raphy of the great Monsieur Vincent. Indeed, any who 
have already become acquainted with the previous vol- 
umes on St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Francis of Assisi, and 
St. Pius X, will know they are guaranteed a beautifully 
produced book worth treasuring. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Associate Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
¥eklIndicates book Specially Recommended 
¥ Indicates book Recommended 

Beckhard, Arthur J., and William D. Crane 
Cancer, Cocaine and Courage: The Story 
of Dr. William Halstead 


Messner. Oct. 17, 1960. 191p. (Biographies of Famous 
Doctors series) 
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The title is alliterative and arresting, but slightly mis- 
leading. True, Dr. Halstead became an addict before 
he realized cocaine’s dangerous nature. Equally true, 
he had great courage iri exploring new approaches to 
surgery. Also true that he had relatively good success 
with breast-cancer surgery. But the last named achieve- 
ment gets less than two pages in this book; the unhappy 
experience with cocaine is treated at length; and the 
man’s courage is revealed in almost every page of the 
work. Notwithstanding the title’s disproportion, the 
story-biography is an inspiring one. His merchant father 
had intended the young Yale football captain for bus- 
iness, but an early interest in anatomy, the presence of 
a loveable uncle who was a doctor, and a chance en- 
counter over an injured dog with a medical student, 
all led him straight to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. In spite of American coldness toward Lister’s 
idea of surgical asepsis, Halstead embraced the idea 
eagerly, and with remarkable results, gradually bringing 
some of his colleagues to agree with him. He had a 
good many firsts in American medical history: First 
to remove blood from a man poisoned by carbon mo- 
noxide and to return it to the patient, washed and 
re-oxygenated; first to transfuse blood successfully from 
donor (himself) to patient (his sister); first to introduce 
rubber gloves in the operating room; first to perform 
an appendectomy (unsuccessful though it was) in New 
York; first in America to operate successfully on in- 
guinal hernia. His life and achievements are told here 
calmly but admiringly, and even the cocaine interlude 
is inspiring in its picture of an inquiring mind exploring 
the anaesthetic possibilities of an unfamiliar drug on 
himself before he tried it on his patients, and of a 
soldier stanch enough to break himself of the habit 
once it was recognized. The book will probably appeal 
more to the career minded or the potential physician, 
but it makes good fare for the general reader, as well. 
*x* * * 

* Bonham, Frank 

Burma Rifles: A Story of Merrill’s Marauders 
Crowell. Oct. 15, 1960. 260p. $2.95. 


Central figure in this story of the China-Burma-India 
Theater of World War II is a Nisei youth whose re- 
peated assertion to all suspicious Americans is “I am an 
American of Oriental ancestry:” And his actions prove 
it. The story begins with the hysterical internment of 
Japanese-Americans at the beginning of the war, takes 
us to a language school in Minnesota where Nisei and 
other Japanese-speaking recruits are trained for intelli- 
gence and reconnoisance duty overseas, thence to the 
Burma jungles where young Jerry Harada translates 
songs he overhears the Japanese soldiers singing, inter- 
views prisoners and reads any written material found 
on their persons. When the desperate attack on 
Myitkyina takes place, Jerry puts on the uniform of a 
dead Japanese major and by his orders gives the be- 
seiged enemy an excuse to surrender. In an Epilogue, 
the author describes action that took place after the 
fall of Myitkyina and quotes tributes from outstanding 
American leaders to the service Nisei soldiers per- 
formed during the war. 

Though this is a story-with-a-purpose, it reads convinc- 
ingly and rapidly. The picture of Nisei homelife, the 
animosity on the part of some stupid, greedy Amer- 
icans, the give-and-take of army life, the heat, disease, 
lack of water and of supplies in the jungle, the cold 
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fear that travels up the spine of a new soldier, all are 
real. The author tells us plainly he is bringing to our 
attention the debt we owe these servicemen of Japanese 
background, but he never makes the mistake of making 
his central figure too perfect. The boy disobeys orders 
and gets into trouble before he ever reaches the battle. 
field; in his first engagement, he fires too soon and 
almost ruins the plans; he fails completely in trying 
to break Japanese codes, and occasionally in getting 
information from prisoners, but in other action he does 
very well indeed. Nor does the author make the enemy 
wholly despicable. For the most part we see them 
through Jerry’s eyes, home-loving men who are doing 
their duty as they see it, oblivious to the aims of the 
warmongers who started the war. 

* * * 


*Boone, Pat Between You, Me and the Gatepost 
Prentice-Hall. Oct. 24, 1960. 153p., photogs. $2.95. 


Informally, disarmingly, the popular TV star talks to 
his young fans about making the best of life, choosing 
a career, good manners, relations with parents, going 
steady and early marriage. (He is for the last named 
if the participants are emotionally mature and ready, 
but not if they have to “mooch” off their parents.) 
Reminding his readers of the challenges of the age in 
which they live, he urges a positive course and cites 
many cases of the social contributions teen-aged groups 
across the country have made. At no time is he preachy 
or sentimental. And he avoids dexterously any sus 
picion of egotism or omniscience. Rather, he justifies 
his advice (which is always sound, cautious, middle-of 
the-road) on the basis of having been asked for it in 
letters he has received. Moreover, though fundament- 
ally religious, he never propagandizes for his church 
in spite of many references to that church, to God and 
to conscience. Aside from the magic of the enter 
tainer’s name on the title page and two blocks of 
happily captioned photographs, there is the appeal of 
innumerable anecdotes which lighten the pages and at 
the same time reinforce the points he is making. 


x * * 


Bradford, Ernle 
A Wind from the North: The Life of Henry 
the Navigator 

Harcourt. Nov. 9, 1960. 277p. $5.00. 


It is not the fact that it was five centuries ago this year 
that Prince Henry died which makes this book im 
portant. Rather, it is that he was a great sailor and 
explorer who never left his desk and so never saw the 
places to which he sent his ship captains, and yet was 
the motivating power behind the discoveries they made. 
The discoveries were really his own, because he estab 
lished an observatory, founded a school for the study 
of navigation and geography, charted the seas and lands 
his sailors found, made the instruments which later, 
more famous discoverers used to advantage, and above 
all by his belief and persistence opened up oceanic dis 
covery to the 15th century. 

In a sober, factual biography, whose occasional dialog 
the author assures us is not manufactured but taken 
from primary sources, we get a picture of Henry, his 
parents and his three brothers, of their successful crv 
sade against the Moors in Ceuta, of Henry’s disastrov' 
attack on Tangier which left his youngest brother ? 
hostage, of the deeply believing age when men’s dailj 
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actions were prompted by religious beliefs, of the poli- 
tical intrigues which cost the life of his brother Peter. 
Above all, we get a picture of Henry, chaste, dedicated, 
single-minded in his determination to learn more and 
sill more about the African coast. Written for adults, 
the book is easily within reach of the upperclass stu- 
dent in high school, provided he has the incentive to 
learn something about Columbus’ great precursor. 
Whether he is conscious of it or not, he will find he 
shares much of the author’s enthusiasm and admira- 
tion for his subject. 
x= x * 


Browne, C. A., and Willard A. Heaps 
Story of Our National Ballads 
Revised edition. Crowell. Oct. 17, 1960. 314p. $3.00. 


It was not possible for this reader to compare the 1960 
edition with the two earlier versions of 1917 and 1931. 
As the volume now stands it gives the occasion for, 
biographies of authors of, and (where known) the com- 
posers of 15 separate American songs in as many chap- 
ters, plus much briefer information about a number of 
others grouped topically into Civil War songs, Spanish- 
American War songs, and the songs of World Wars I 
and II]. The arrangement is chronological by date of 
composition, and the text is for general reading rather 
than for the compact, stripped reference use for which 
amore condensed treatment would have sufficed. Na- 
tional anthems, near-official songs, popular songs, topi- 
cal songs, are described, as these fit the definition given 
early: “Songs are ‘national’ when they have become so 


‘much a part of the musical heritage of a people that 


successive generations accept and sing them without 
questioning their origin.” Which makes the reader 
wonder why—on the basis of space allotted to each— 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” is not so national as 
“Old Folks at Home,” and why “Turkey in the Straw” 
is not national at all. Occasionally, what seems an 
excessive claim creeps in, such as attributing to “Hail, 
Columbia” a distinct part in lessening the strife be- 
tween Federalists and Republicans and in helping to 
prevent U. S. interference in foreign affairs. On the 
other hand, there is a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion which should appeal to intelligent young people 
who are curious about historical backgrounds of any 
type or variety. The book lends itself to collateral 
reading in social studies classes, as well. 


x * * 
kClarke, Arthur C. The Challenge of the Sea 


Introduction by Wernher von Braun; illustrated by Alex 
Schomburg. Holt. Sept. 26, 1960. 167p. $3.95. 


Much of the ground covered here has been explored in 
other books: the food for mankind to be found in the 
sea; minerals common and precious in suspension; the 
mapping of the sea bed; underwater exploring and skin 
diving; underwater devices and vehicles; giant fish and 
animals of the depths; and treasure trove from wrecks 


awaiting the finder. Nevertheless, many of the facts 
and conclusions about these topics are new, even start- 
ling. In fact, the author’s tendency to extrapolate 
present conditions and achievements recalls strongly his 
Sience-fiction writing, probable or improbable as his 
conclusions may be. For example, we are told that for 
10,000 years man has farmed the land and that in the 
next 20 he must learn to farm the sea or mass starva- 
tion will occur before 2,000 A.D. When discussing the 


possibilities of breeding and herding whales for com- 
mercial purposes, he envisions whaleboys driving 
atomic-powered submarines, in the pay of a billion- 
dollar international organization. (Earlier, he proposed 
that porpoises and killer whales be trained to drive 
fish into the intake tubes of the great pumps which 
Russians are now using.) By extension of the undersea 
town for fishes which he says now exists at Monaco, 
he suggests an underwater motel for humans where in 
the 1960’s tourists in diving garb may be guided through 
various watery experiences, while their friends watch 
from deep observation chambers. Even more eye- 
widening is the idea that man may in the future graft 
gills into his body, thus obviating oxygen tanks and 
diving machines altogether. This unimaginative reader 
found more realizable his statements regarding recent 
findings and in-the-planning projects such as eventually 
boring through the sea bed to the earth’s interior, his 
theory concerning the location of Atlantis, his account 
of the ultrasonic fish-finders and nylon nets fishermen 
use to advantage today, his brief descriptions of bathy- 
sphere, bathyscape, mesoscape and Hovercraft. In pass- 
ing, it may be interesting to note that Mr. Clarke be- 
longs to the school which discounts the dangers of 
sharks to swimmers and divers; other writers, including 
Dr. John H. Heller who played tag among them with 
an irradiated carbon syringe in hand (cf. Best Sellers, 
September 15, 1960), maintains they are exceedingly 
hazardous playmates. 
x * * 


*Cottrell, Leonard Land of the Pharaohs 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. World. Oct. 17, 1960. 
127p. $2.95. (Major Cultures of the World series) 

With discriminating selectivity and unusually skillful 
compression, the history of ancient Egypt is made 
meaningful for young people. Using King Tutank- 
hamen, the one figure they are most likely to have 
heard of, the author looks back from Howard Carter’s 
discovery of his tomb to the Old Kingdom, rapidly 
reviews the Middle Kingdom, and spends the major 
share of his pages on life in Tutankhamen’s time, clos- 
ing with a brief review of the last thousand years of 
Egyptian history. By employing the familiar device of 
a semi-narrative with a fictitious principal through 
whose eyes we watch the scene, the author tells us 
succinctly and colorfully of the origins of the Egyptian 
people, the achievements of the three kingdoms, their 
religion, burial practices, writing, and other phases of 
social life and customs. One of the most effective 
chapters consists of translations of excerpts from the 
Exhortation to a Scribe, neatly woven into the narra- 
tive. There is a gocd list of books for further reading, 
a chronological chart of contemporary world events, an 
index with pronunciation. One of the most successful 
volumes in a very successful series, this is not to be 
mistaken for the author’s adult work, Life Under the 


Pharaohs (Holt). 
* * * 


De Jong, Dola By Marvelous Agreement 
Knopf. Oct. 17,1960. 211p. $2.95. 


The author of the excellent World War II story, The 
Level Land, leaves Holland for the United States in 
selecting the setting for her latest tale, though one of 
her principal characters is Dutch. It was not altogether 
clear to this reader why she introduced this 18-year-old 
Jewish war orphan, since theme and action could as 
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easily have been developed through a native-born cast. 
The story follows fairly evenly two main lines: adjust- 
ment of the 16-year-old daughter in the foster family 
to the newcomer, and adjustment of the same girl and 
her 14-year-old brother to the idea of their widowed 
mothers’ remarriage. The focus changes from chapter 
to chapter: sometimes we follow the story through the 
newcomer’s eyes; sometimes through the American 
girl’s; briefly, through the boy’s. Since the mother of 
the family is a practicing psychoanalyst perhaps it is 
not surprising that a good deal of the jargon of her pro- 
fession is used by the young people, but it is startling 
to find a 15-year-old friend using it even more freely. 
Then there is a three-year-old neighbor whose verbal 
facility is remarkable. Perhaps we should have been 
acclimated early (top of the second page) when we 
learned that the boy has made his mother “sit down 
to drink her coffee quietly, ‘instead of carrying on like 
a fool.’” After that, we should accept calmly the fact 
that 14-16-year-olds include beer in their preparations 
for picnics, and that the author takes time to justify 
the custom. Girl readers will probably react favorably 
to the American girl and her unreturned attachment 
for the “summer boy-friend” but it is doubtful if they 
will be very interested in the Dutch girl. 


x» * * 


Kjelgaard, James Arthur 
Ulysses and His Woodland Zoo 
Illustrated by Kendall Rossi. Dodd. Oct. 17, 1960. 185p. 
3.00. 


From the time Ulysses Grant Jones was five years old 
until he was 18, “things in general not only went wrong, 
but nothing ever went right.” Then his jinx looked 
the other way when a group of Arizona sportsmen of- 
fered him a job as winter caretaker of their hunting 
lodge. Snowbound from January to May, and safe 
from the confusion other people induced in him, 
Ulysses took his job conscientiously. All of the crea- 
tures on lodge property were in his care, he reasoned, 
so he rescued a trapped bird, a footsore, hungry dog, 
an exhausted jackrabbit, two turkeys, a raccoon, a mar- 
mot, a porcupine, nine antelope, and a bobcat. Some 
were house guests and some (the antelope) he carried 
meals to until they found their way to his barnyard. 
Only one, a lazy, envious poacher, was unwelcome and 
even he was made to see the error of his ways. Best 
of all, Ulysses found himself thinking problems through 
and working them out with determination, in a fashion 
he had never known before. Lighthearted but sym- 
pathetic toward his bumbling hero, Kjelgaard is never 
sentimental or heavy-handed. This is not his finest 
book, but the old magical association with woodland 
scene and wild creature is still present, plus the skill 
to show a character developing in initiative and judg- 
ment. Youngsters with a secret yearning to rough it 
and to pit their survival ability against the elements 
will especially like the story. Winner of the Boys’ 
Life-Dodd, Mead Writing Award, 1960. 


* * * 


*xkLambert, Eloise and Mario Pei 
Our Names; Where They Came from and 
What They Mean 
Lothrop. Sept. 1960. 192p. $3.00. 
This is an entertaining book. Informational, too. The 
authors analyze and trace back to their origins personal 
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names, family names, trade-institutional-group name, 
and persons’ names now used as common nouns, adjec. 
tives, and verbs. Personal names, they tell us, may 
have risen from imitated natural sounds, from personal 
characteristics, from animal species much admired 
from gods and people much esteemed. These sources 
operate in all nations and languages. “Eke-name” 
alone rate a chapter, and personal name oddities rate 
another. (“States’ Rights” as a given name, they say, 
is not unknown in our South; and there have been 
cases on both sides of the Atlantic where girls had 26 
given names, one for each letter of the alphabet.) Fami- 
ly names, on the other hand, may come from the 
father’s name, the location, the occupation, or certain 
distinctive characteristics of the bearer. As illustrative 
material we find funny names, short names (U Ny), 
long names (the four-line names of the crown princ 
of Thailand), American names translated into other 
languages (Eisenhower in Chinese becomes Ai Sen 
How Wei, which to the Formosan means “love jungle: 
hero manliness,” but to the Mainland Chinese mean; 
“ivy jungle hero manliness you.” And Jones is called 
HOH-nays by the Cuban). 

Some of the material is rather more significant than 
other parts. For example, the names of national holi- 
days, and the names of three terrorist organizations 
which are not traced back to sources, seem to le 
“filler”; the chapter on institutional names has some 
curiosa but it is not earth-shaking to discover tha 
Scranton has a radio station called WARM whik 
Arizona has both KOLD and KOOL. The short sec 
tion on names of baseball clubs, on the other hand, 
will delight the young readers. 


* * * 


Leiser, Harry W. 
The Lost Canyon and the Navajos 
Criterion. Oct. 28, 1960. 160p. $3.00. 


The racial psychology does not quite ring true her, 
the writing is decidedly uneven, the villain is heavily 
villainous and the hero speaks a garbled English no 
school Indian should be guilty of; yet the central ide: 
is fresh and plausible. And the story is interesting. It 
concerns an 18-year-old Navajo who, when his herd 
of sheep is stolen, attempts to recoup his losses by act 
ing as a guide for three scientists who are trying 10 
locate old Indian settlements. As Ysidro takes his 
party on a 10-day trip to a hidden canyon he stumbled 
on earlier, the sheep thief puts a foreign substance inti 
their drinking water, shoots at them, and stampede 
their horses. Captured when he is injured in a fall 
the thief is panicked by hovering vultures into revedl 
ing the hiding place of loot he stole from a bank some 
time earlier. As can be seen, it is not the plot whic 
is satisfactory here. Rather, it is the account of deset 
and mountain, of Indian ways both ancient and cov 
temporary, that makes the story acceptable. The 2 
thor weaves a little factual data on the Indian cif 
dweller into the narrative, without holding up the pat 
of the story. Junior high boys and TV viewers i 
general will like it. 


*x* * * 
*kNoble, Iris The Courage of Dr. Liste 
Messner. Oct. 17,1960. 191p. $2.95. 


There is considerable emotional impact in this stor 
biography of a pioneer in the field of antisepsis. Th 
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Ip names, f persistence and courage of the shy Quaker surgeon wrapped, some of it of her own making, some of other 
ins, adjec. J who insisted that his hospital wards be kept clean, people’s. Why did her grandmother refuse to tell her 
| us, may | who believed gangrene was not inescapable and spent about her dead parents? Why was her father’s room 
A personal | years examining gangrenous tissue under the micro- kept locked? Why had her maternal aunt hurriedly 
admired, f scope, were finally rewarded when Pasteur announced deposited her with her grandparents and never made 
se sources | his germ theory. But it was almost a lifetime before contact again? Who was the anonymous benefactor 
ke-names” | his fellow surgeons were ready to accept his carbolic who paid for a year’s attendance at a select art school? 
dities rate } acid treatment for open wounds and the principle Why had she quarreled with Chris, her childhood 
they say, | which underlay the treatment. Even then it was not friend, and why was she so attracted to dark, hand- 
nave been | wholly conviction so much as the publicity attendant some Johnny-Come-Lately? Above all, what was the 
rls had 26 | upon a minor operation Lister performed on Queen connection between her parents and Mark Hamilton, 
et.) Fam: § Victoria which changed their attitude. The writer the crippled art teacher famous for one picture? The 
from the | handles deftly the details of Lister’s background, medi- tension is never released until the final chapter. As a 
or certain | cal training, practice in Scotland and England, battles consequence, it loses effect midway in the book. Over- 
illustrative {| with his confreres, marriage and domestic life, and writing interferes here with what had possibilities of 
-(U Nu), | eventual triumphs. Much of the action and characteri- being an exciting story. Winner of the Seventeenth 
wn prince § zation is advanced through the use of free dialog, which Summer Literary Competition, 1960. 
into othe § is natural, easy, always in character. The author does 
-s Ai Sen § not make her subject a demigod: when he was in error, 
ove jung § 3 in the spraying of the operating room with carbolic Vance, Marguerite 
ese means § mist before every operation, she mentions it. She also The Lamp Lighters: Women in the Hall of Fame 
s is called § makes clear his debt to Pasteur and that fact that, un- Illustrated by J. Luis Pellicer. Dutton. Sept. 28, 1960. 
known to him, the Hungarian Semmelweis had made 254p. $3.50. 
‘cant than § the same discovery but without recognition from his There are only eight women in the Hall of Fame for 
ional hol. f *sociates. Short paragraphs, good narrative, the sub- Great Americans. It is these individuals whom the 
ganization § ects Winning of eventual victory, all make a story easy author describes in a chapter apiece. Three were 


* * * 
















‘em to he and compelling to read. teachers: Emma Willard, Mary Lyon, Alice Freeman 
has some * * * bone _— was an wey and Rss eang' Maria 
cover that . ’ : ; Mitchell). One was a writer (Harriet Beecher Stowe), 
RM whik § Reed, Jacqueline The Morning Side of the Hill and another an actress (Charlotte Cushman). Two 


short sec | Dodd. Oct. 17,1960. 181p. $3.00. were feminists—Susan B. Anthony and Frances Wil- 
ther hand, ‘The membership of the author in the Mystery Writers lard. With the exception of the actress, all were 
of America is reflected in this book for teen-aged girls. pioneers in their chosen fields, 19th-century trail- 
Robbie Calhoun, 17, tall and awkward, talented in art, breakers for women who have come after them. Their 
and at odds with her paternal grandparents is mystery- lives should be known to American girls and the author 
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has made the task a pleasant one. The background, 
both personal and social, is given for each, her parent- 
age and childhood reviewed, personality adequately 
sketched, and achievements recounted. They emerge 
as dynamic individuals. Only on small sour note is 
struck: in the account of Maria Mitchell the author 
falls into the hoary—and unnecessary—trap of declar- 
ing that Galileo was “tortured by the Inquisition.” The 
book will serve both as recreational reading and as 
career material for the guidance courses. 


* * * 


Van Hagen, Victor W. 

Maya, Land of the Turkey and the Deer 
Illustrated by Alberto Beltran. World. Oct. 17, .1960. 
127p. $2.95. (Major Cultures of the World series) 
The author who wrote the Aztec volume in this series 
uses the customary device of letting us see Mayan civili- 
zation and the Spanish conquest through a youthful 
Mayan’s eyes. By assigning the boy a wise grandfather 
who can recount previous glories of his race, he pro- 
vides the reader with an adequate, though brief, ac- 
count of earlier days. Most of our attention is centered 
on one great city, Tulum, though there is a visit to 
Chichen Itza at the time of the annual sacrifice of a 
maiden to the rain god. Woven into the account is a 
description. of housing, dress (or its lack), religion, 
training of the young, social customs and economy. As 
might be expected for the period concerned, much is 
made of the rumors about the coming of the “bearded 
gods.” The author is dispassionate in his treatment: 
he expresses neither horror at Mayan customs nor in- 
dignation at Spanish atrocities. The usual chronologi- 
cal chart of world events, reading list and index with 
pronunciation are provided. The diction is a little 
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awkward at times, and in at least one spot flagrantly 
ungrammatical. But even to young readers fairly 
familiar with the topic, it will probably counteract one 
common misconception, viz., that the Spanish Con. 
quest occurred at one swift stroke rather than dragging 
along for almost two centuries. 


* * * 


Walters, Hugh First on. the Moon 
Criterion. Oct. 28, 1960. 192p. $3.50. 


The author of Blast-Off at 0300 and the slightly les 
outstanding Menace from the Moon lands his hero on 
that satellite in his latest volume. There is less local 
color and characterization here, less science whether 
real or fictional, much reference back to the earlier 
stories and a dependence upon a succession of unto 
ward incidents to maintain and hold interest. Firs 
there is Christopher Godfrey’s disappointment when 
an American youth is chosen by Western scientists to 
be the first to land on the moon. Then there is Chris’ 
luck in getting to go after all when the American astro 
naut suffers an injury. After which we have his suc 
cessful landing and obtaining at great danger a frag 
ment of the radioactive “domes” which he had blasted 
apart in the second tale; destruction of his rocket bya 
thought-controlled Russian astronaut on an_ identical 
mission; rescue of the Russian from the latter’s mini- 
tank, overturned when he blasted Chris’ rocket; the 
physical struggle between the two on the return trip to 
earth in the Russian rocket, at the expese of damaged 
instruments and an imperiled landing. Unfortunately, 
one gets an impression of Eric, or Little-by-Little in 
Chris: noble, long-suffering and quickly - forgiving, for- 
getful of self in his determination to benefit mankind, 
he is also a little unctuous. 
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